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RECENT REVERSES OF MORMONISM. 


Tue rapidity with which important events succeed each 
other here, in this capital city of Utah, in connection with the 
overthrow of Mormonism, makes it an unusually interesting 
community to live in. In November the public interest was 
aroused by the Endowment House exposures in the Third Dis- 
trict Court, and by the important decision of Judge Anderson, 
that no one who has been through the horrible Endowment 
House and still maintains his connection with the Mormon 
organization is entitled to naturalization as an American citi- 
zen. An account of this trial was published in the December 
number of Our Day. 

Only two weeks after this trial ended, the community was 
again stirred up by the exciting report of the Grand Jury pub- 
lished in the Salt Lake Tribune of December 15th. Eight of 
the Tribune’s long columns were occupied by this report in giv- 
ing an exposure of the “favoritism, extravagance and fraud” 
practiced by the Mormon city and county officials for the pre- 
ceding five years. The report showed that the defaleations of 
the Mormon county collector and county clerk amounted to 
more than $33,000, which their bondsmen were released from 
paying; that another sum of over $9,600 was a “clear steal,” 
the bulk of which “found its way into the pockets of city 
and county officials and the Mormon church; and that the 
whole scheme was devised and carried through by these men 
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with the deliberate purpose of robbing the city.”” The report 
further showed that the Mayor and City Council of Salt Lake 
City have for some years past entered into numerous contracts 
with a trading firm of which the Mayor was a member, which 
contracts * involved the payment by the city of large sums of 
money and extravagant prices.” These contracts were made 
“without advertising for bids, or taking any other precaution 
for the protection of the public interests.” In addition, it was 
discovered that valuable franchises have been granted to the 
Mayor and others associated with him for a mere trifle, while 
Gentiles who offered to pay the city large sums for these fran- 
chises were denied them. To sum it all up, this report of the 
Grand Jury shows that the city and county offices have for 
years been plundered without merey by Mormons who occupy 
high positions in the Mormon church, and who have kept them- 
selves constantly out of breath warning their people against the 
incoming of the Americans, and urging them to vote against 
the American ticket, for fear the Americans would use the pub- 
lic offices to defraud the people ! 

Quickly following these events came the two greatest re- 
verses that this powerful system of Mormonism has ever ex- 
perienced, namely, the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in reference to the disfranchisement of Mor- 
mons, and their overwhelming defeat in the municipal election 
in Salt Lake City on the 10th of February. Since these two 
last events form such a crisis in the history of the conflict be- 
tween American civilization and Mormonism, now extending to 
nearly two thirds of a century, it seems important to speak of 
them with some detail. 

1. The Supreme Court decision on the disfranchisement of 
Mormons is the appropriate culmination of a contest that has 
been going on in Idaho for some five years or more. Finding 
that the Mormons were trying constantly to impose priestly 
government upon Idaho, by combining together to prevent the 
election to public office of all who were not members of the 
priesthood, the legislature finally passed this vigorous law 
which provides that no person “who is a bigamist or polyga- 


mist, or who teaches, advises, counsels, or encourages any 
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person or persons to become bigamists or polygamists, or to 
commit any other crime defined by law, or to enter into what 
is known as plural or celestial marriage, or who is a member 
of any organization or association which teaches, advises, coun- 
sels, or encourages its members, or devotees, or any other per- 
sons to commit the crime of bigamy or polygamy, or any other 
crime defined by law, either as a rite or ceremony of such or- 
der, organization, or association, or otherwise, is permitted to 
vote at any election, or to hold any position or office of honor, 
trust, or profit within this Territory.”. The Mormons having 
exhausted all their legal resources in trying to break down this 
law by fighting it in the District and Supreme Courts of Idaho, 
in both of which the decisions were against them, at last adopted 
the following Jesuitical device, thoroughly characteristic of the 
Mormon leaders. Prior to a general election some two years 
ago, a large number of Mormons went through the farce of 
getting letters of dismission from the Mormon church through 
their local bishops, so that they might in this way evade the law 
and still vote the Mormon ticket. They were, however, not only 
denied registration, but after the election was over the govern- 
ment of Idaho arrested and prosecuted a group of them for a 
“conspiracy to unlawfully prevent and obstruct the due admin- 
istration of the laws of the Territory.” 

They were convicted in the Third District Court of Idaho, 
and took an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Their ground of defense was the stale and threadbare plea that 
since the crime of polygamy is one of the sweet and central 
doctrines of their religion, therefore the law which disfranchised 
them is unconstitutional since it violates the First Amendment 
to the Constitution in regard to “an establishment of reli- 
gion ” and its * free exercise.” But the unanimous decision of 
the Supreme Court through Justice Field is, that the Idaho 
law disfranchising polygamists is constitutional. The decision 
is well worth reading as throwing light on the true principles 
of religious liberty. 

Three brief paragraphs from this important decision are here- 
with given as showing the solid basis on which the decision 
rests. Speaking of bigamy and polygamy, the decision says: 
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“Few crimes are more pernicious to the best interests of society 
and receive more general or more deserved punishment. To 
extend exemption from punishment for such crimes would be 
to shock the moral judgment of the community. To call their 
advocacy a tenet of religion is to offend the common sense of 
mankind. If they are crimes, then to teach, advise, and counsel 
their practice is to aid in their commission, and such teaching 
and counseling are themselves criminal and proper subjects of 
punishment, as aiding and abetting crime are in all other cases.” 

Speaking of the First Amendment to the Constitution, the 
decision says: “It was never intended or supposed that the 
amendment could be invoked as a protection against legislation 
for the punishment of acts inimical to the peace, good order, and 
morals of society.” . . . “ Probably never before in the history 
of this country has it been seriously contended that the whole 
punitive power of the government, for acts recognized by the 
general consent of the Christian world in modern times as 
proper matters for prohibitory legislation, must be suspended 
in order that the tenets of a religious sect encouraging crime 
may be carried out without hindrance.” 

It is to be hoped that this clear-cut decision will end the 
public nuisance of appeals to the Supreme Court for permission 
to practice odious crimes in the name of religion. Whether it 
does or not, it prepares the way for an amendment to the last 
Edmunds Law, disfranchising the law-defying Mormons of 
Utah. It is high time that men who prefer to swear allegiance 
to the authority of the Mormon priesthood against the govern- 
ment, and to uphold polygamy in defiance of law, should be dis- 
franchised. Rewarding criminals with the privileges of citizen- 
ship is certainly not the way to perpetuate good government. 

2. This brings us to the last and greatest reverse that Mor- 
monism in Utah has ever experienced, namely, their overwhelm- 
ing defeat in the municipal election in Salt Lake City on the 
10th of February. 

The whole campaign, which lasted over three months, was 
one of the most vigorous and exciting ever seen in any city. 
The result was due largely to the thoroughness of organization 
under the leadership of Judge Powers of Michigan, formerly 
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one of the United States judges in this Territory. In each of 
the twenty-two wards, the men were formed into marching 
clubs, with simple uniform and torch, and then consolidated 
into regiments and brigades. The drill was constant. For 
three months, one could hardly step out on the street in the 
evening without hearing the drums, and seeing men marching 
in every direction, with torches. The very children caught the 
marching spirit and marched about in groups with their little 
flags, drums, and torches. With ward meetings, grand torch- 
light parades and big gatherings at the Opera House, the enthu- 
siasm was kept up to the highest pitch. For many weeks, the 
Mormons seemed utterly dazed, apparently not knowing what 
to do in the face of such united American demonstration. At 
last they settled down to the policy of imitating their opponents. 
Like the Chinese, the Mormons are great imitators. 

As soon as the registration lists were completed, there was 
no longer any doubt that the Americans had a decided majority. 
Then began the Mormon ery of “ fraud,” which has been kept 
up ever since, though not accompanied by proof. 

But all the time they were crying fraud, they were steadily 
importing from neighboring towns and counties hundreds of 
laboring men, ostensibly to labor on the sewer and street im- 
provements, but really with the view of smuggling their names 
upon the registration lists to increase the Mormon vote. The 
chairman of the Liberal committee told the writer that a care- 
ful canvass showed that over 1,200 men had been imported in 
this way. But the rules adopted by the Utah Commissioners, 
under the Edmunds Law, were so strict that only a few of 
these imported laborers were able to register. 

Monday, the 10th of February, was election day, and all was 
orderly and peaceful, although the excitement was intense. So 
complete were the arrangements of the Liberal committee for 
keeping track of the votes, that in about an hour after the polls 
closed it was known that the Americans had carried the city by 
majorities ranging from 440 to 807. Then the jubilee began. 
Nothing like it has been seen in any city since Lee’s surrender. 
Boxes and carriage-steps and tar-barrels were piled on the street- 
corners until the whole business part of the town was illuminated 
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with big bonfires. Bands and drum corps paraded the streets, 
sky-rockets kept the air in a blaze, joyful groups of men cheer- 
ing and hallooing marched through the streets, blowing horns, 
ringing cow-bells, and beating on tin cans and pieces of stove- 
pipe. One group of men marched up and down Main Street 
with new brooms over their shoulders, burning like torches. 
Houses and business buildings were illuminated, and the jubilee 
was kept up until about midnight. 

Well might the Americans cheer to see the rotten, blasphe- 
mous system of Mormonism, with its tyranny and cruelty, its 
misrule and fraud, its social corruption and general immorality, 
its anti-American ideas and methods, uprooted forever from the 
capital city of this American Territory, after cursing it for forty 
years. Within the Mormon ranks, quietly and silently hun- 
dreds of Mormons will rejoice that the infamous and oppressive 
system which has caused them so many years of heart-ache is 
overthrown forever in this city. 

The American victory is a most complete and sweeping one, 
leaving not a single Mormon in any official position connected 
with the city government. The new officials are practical busi- 
ness men of worthy standing. Mayor Scott is one of the leading 
business men of the city, and an active member of the Episco- 
pal Church. 

The Christian schools and churches planted here by the 
Christian generosity of Eastern people have been powerful 
agencies in drawing in the Americans who helped to make up 
the American majority. The Monday Lectureship should also 
have large credit for helping to form that public sentiment 
which secured the Edmunds Laws and made victory possible. 

The results of the election are already visible in the rapid 
influx of population and capital. Empty houses are as scarce 
as honest and worthy Mormon officials in Utah. The estimate 
of 50,000 is considered a fair one for the present population, 
and everything indicates that in the next eight years there will 
be here such a city as Denver is to-day. Not, however, if the 
Mormon legislature now in session can prevent it. It is one of 
the most obstructive, pig-headed, and anti-American of all the 
legislatures that have ever cursed the Territory. The worthy 
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minority of eighta Americns are not treated with common 
decency. Legislation directly hostile to the laws of Congress 
has been repeated again and again. But fortunately, a worthy 
governor like Thomas, with absolute veto power, as in this Ter- 
ritory, can defeat the mischievous legislation which the Mormon 
leaders are continually bringing to the front. 

But Eastern Americans must not conclude that Mormonism 
is overthrown because it is defeated in this city. The Mor- 
mons still have the majority in 22 out of 24 counties, and in 
about 250 out of 278 election precincts. They hold and own 
most of the land and water in Utah, and hence they are in a 
condition to control the Territory. ‘The two most important 
measures needed now to reform Utah are: 1. The passage of 
the School Bill which Senator Edmunds has introduced, provid- 
ing for an American free-school system. 2. A law of Congress 
disfranchising all who persist in giving supreme allegiance to 
the priesthood, and in upholding polygamy. And it is certainly 
important to support the Christian schools in Utah until the 
free-school system gets fairly started, and to keep Utah out of 
the Union until the Americans have a strong majority in the 
Territory. 


R. G. McNiece. 
Satt Lake City, March 13, 1890. 








A NEW BIOGRAPHY OF JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


In the interest of truth it must be noticed that numerous 
statements and representations are found in Professor Allen’s 
biography of Edwards! which are not in accord with facts. A 
few examples only can be given here. 

1. The Professor affirms that “ again and again he [Edwards] 
reiterates the statement, that out of the great mass of mankind 
only a few will be saved” (p. 124). The biographer also 
assures us in a style of language which he seems fond of using, 
and which is not quoted, that among Edwards’ teachings was 
the doctrine of ‘an everlasting hell which was yawning for the 
reception of a majority of the human race ” (p. 284). 

The author makes reference to several passages in the Works 
of Edwards; but by none of these is he warranted in making 
such statements as those quoted above. It was “the bigger 
part of men who had died heretofore,” for whom Edwards could 
have no hope. When he said, “there are but few saved,” he 
was evidently thinking of a present fact, not of what might be 
in “the new dispensation.” When he looked forward to the 
future, and took into view the entire human race from its begin- 
ning to the grand consummation of its history on earth, he had 
another vision of this world, and his soul was filled with glow- 
ing hopes. He believed in “the church’s latter day glory.” 
Reasoning from the Scriptures, he says : — 

“These things plainly show that the time is coming when the 
whole world of mankind shall be brought into the church of Christ ; 
and not only a part of the Jews and a part of the Gentile world, as 
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the first fruits, as it was in the first ages of the Christian church, but 
the fullness of both, the whole lump, all the nations of the Jews, and 
all the world of Gentiles.” (Edwards’ Works, vol. iii. p. 443.) “The 
world,” he says, “is made for the Son of God; his kingdom is the 
end of all changes that come to pass in the state of the world of man- 
kind; all are only to prepare the way for this; it is fit therefore that 
the last kingdom on earth should be his” (p. 445). 

That glorious age, he thinks, may be much longer than a 
thousand years, and the population of the globe may be vastly 
augmented ; but if the age shall be only a thousand years in 
length, he conjectures that, at the end of that period, ‘there 
would be more than a million inhabitants on the face of the 
earth where there is one now.” Finally he adds : — 

I think, the foregoing things considered, we shall be moderate in 
our conjectures, if we say it is probable that there will be a hundred 
thousand times more that will be actually redeemed to God by 
Christ’s blood, during that period of the church’s prosperity that we 
have been speaking of, than ever had been before, from the beginning 
of the world to that time (pp. 448, 449). 

While Edwards does not say explicitly that the number 
saved out of the entire human race will vastly exceed the num- 
ber lost, yet it is equally true, that in none of the passages re- 
ferred to by Dr. Allen does he explicitly say that “* out of the 
great mass of mankind only a few will be saved.” Yet Dr. 
Allen affirms that “ again and again” Edwards reiterates that 
statement. Indeed, when the latter expresses the opinion that 
in the millennial age “ a hundred thousand times more ” will be 
saved than during all the ages before, he virtually denies that 
“ only a few out of the great mass of mankind will be saved.” 
In one of the passages referred to, he practically affirms that the 
representation he had made, to the effect that the number not 
saved thus far exceeds the number saved, will hold good only 
“ till the new dispensation comes” (vol. ii. p. 499). Whether 
Edwards was right or wrong in his mathematical calculations 
does not now concern us. But when we take into account his 
confident expectation, that in that glorious latter day there will 
be “more than a million inhabitants on the earth where there 
is one now,” that consequently the number of inhabitants will 
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amount (if we reckon the population of the world, in the time 
of Edwards, to have been only one half of what it probably is 
now, or seven hundred and fifty millions) to more than seven 
hundred and fifty trillions ; and that all, or nearly all, this in- 
conceivably vast population will be, through faith in Christ, 
heirs of glory everlasting, it cannot be unfair to infer, that, ac- 
cording to Edwards’ belief, the great majority of all mankind 
will be saved. 

2. Dr. Allen charges Edwards with holding and teaching 
that, in certain circumstances, it is necessary to check and eurb 
divine influences. This grievous accusation is made in the fol- 
lowing language : — 


Assuming as he (Edwards) did, that the action of the Spirit in 
the revival was extraordinary, manifested in bodily effects, and al- 
ways distinguishable from the human activity, he was obliged to admit 
that the tendency of this divine action was to excite inclinations which 
if gratified would lead to confusion. Human judgment and discretion 
must therefore come to the rescue, in order to prevent the unlimited 
influence of the divine. He illustrates this necessity of checking and 
curbing the divine influence, by showing how absurd it would: be if 
those who were moved by the love of souls were to spend all their 
time, night and day, in warning and exhorting men, giving themselves 
no opportunity to drink or sleep. Such a course of action would do ten 
times more injury than good. And yet, upon Edwards’ principles, not 
to do this presents the extraordinary spectacle of the divine influence 
controlled and kept within bounds by human prudence (pp. 208, 209). 


According to the Scriptures, the most aggravated guilt is 
incurred by sins which are committed against the Holy Spirit 
of God. Our Lord himself says: ‘“ Whosoever shall speak 
against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, nor in that which is to come.” Yet the author of 
this book has put on record the audacious accusation, that Jona- 
than Edwards adopted principles under which it was necessary 
for him to resist, and to urge others to resist, the Holy Spirit 
of God. There is no need of defending Edwards against this 
charge. The statement of the calumny is its own refutation. 
Simon Peter doubtless would not have been in the Garden of 
Gethsemane on the night before crucifixion, and would never 
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have drawn his sword, “ and smote the high priest’s servant, and 
eut off his right ear,” unless some true love to Christ, under 
special influences of the Holy Spirit, had been born in his heart. 
Yet it was not the Holy Spirit that moved him to that indiscre- 
tion, but something quite different. And our Lord, in the 
rebuke which he administered to Peter, did not resist the Holy 
Spirit. No more did Edwards, when in the Great Awakening 
he rebuked certain indiscretions of some of the new and only 
partially enlightened and sanctified converts, curb and check 
the Holy Spirit of God. The apostle Paul believed in the new 
birth, or conversion. He had been converted himself. It was 
he who said, “ If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature ; 
old things are passed away, behold all things are become new.” 
At one time the impulsive Peter was brought into an attitude of 
opposition to Paul on the question of the necessity of cireumcis- 
ion. Yet in his own practice he dissembled, and Paul * with- 
stood him to his face, because he was to be blamed.” Now if 
some person should charge that Paul, according to his own prin- 
ciples, was obliged to admit that that sin of dissembling was the 
legitimate result of special divine influences working in Peter, 
and that he was also obliged to bring his own superior prudence 
and wisdom to the rescue, by rebuking both Peter and the 
Holy Spirit, and by controlling and keeping within proper 
bounds the influence of the Holy Spirit; such a person would 
justly be called a scoffer and a perverter of truth, and would 
certainly be guilty of charging the apostle Paul with the sin of 
blaspheming and resisting the Holy Ghost. 

3. The general representation in this book of the great Serip- 
tural doctrine of the new birth, or of conversion, is, as to various 
matters of fact, untrue, and in its spirit reprehensible. The 
writer’s utter disbelief in the reality of conversion, and his in- 
tense prejudice against the doctrine, and against everything con- 
nected with it, especially against revivals and the division of 
men into two classes, the converted and the unconverted, sub- 
ject him to the constant and irresistible temptation to make the 
doctrine appear odious. He speaks of “ the evil effects of the 
doctrine of conversion.” He speaks approvingly of the action 
of certain persons in “ resisting the evil effects of the doctrine 
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of conversion ” (p. 265). How can a Christian man use such 
language? Conversion, as the term was used by Edwards, was 
equivalent to the new birth, which our Lord declared to be in- 
dispensable to salvation. ‘ Except a man be born again, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.” Can any bad results come from 
any work of the Holy Spirit, or from believing in, and an- 
nouncing to the people, in accordance with Christ’s command, 
any work of the Holy Spirit? There are no evil effects of con- 
version ; consequently there are no evil effects of the doctrine 
of conversion. One might as well speak of the evil effects of 
the gospel of Christ, or of the Christian doctrine of salvation. 
One might as truthfully and properly speak of the evil effects 
of righteousness, or of redemption, or of a man’s rising from 
death in sin into a life in holiness, or of his coming into union 
with Christ, or of his entering into the promised inheritance of 
the kingdom of heaven. All these are Christian doctrines. That 
any evil effects should come from them is inconceivable. Any 
gift or grace or work of God may be abused, and sad results 
may come from that abuse. The doctrine of conversion may 
be perverted ; but to speak of the evils of a perversion of the 
doctrine of conversion is something vastly different from speak- 
ing of the evils of the doctrine itself. 

Dr. Allen can see nothing good coming from conversion, or 
from revivals. Speaking of the Great Awakening, he says: — 


The revival had issued everywhere in a sharp distinction between 
the converted and the unconverted. Those who believed themselves 
converted were not only puffed up with pride, but undertook to judge 
the condition of others in the light of their own experience. This 
practice was most fruitful in bitter results (p, 179). 


It is enough to condemn the revival, in the Professor’s view, 
that in it some were converted and some were not. There were 
an Ananias and a Sapphira among those converted on the Day 
of Pentecost, and very likely they judged others severely. But 
would it be in accordance with facts, if the Professor should 
write, ‘“* Those who believed themselves converted on the Day of 
Pentecost were not only hypocrites and liars, but undertook to 
judge the condition of others in the light of their own experi- 
ence?” 
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The author of this book cannot speak of the custom, in the 
Puritan churches, of making conversion a condition of church- 
membership without interjecting the condemnatory clause, 
“however obnoxious it may have been in its workings” (p. 
136). He speaks sarcastically of Edwards’ “ giving or with- 
holding certificates of conversion” (p. 151). 

The Professor has the liberty to reject, if he chooses, the 
Scriptural doctrines of the new birth, and of the special action 
of the Holy Spirit on the hearts of individual men, and to accept 
the doctrine that all men, the wicked and the righteous alike, 
are constantly, and will be to all eternity, in organic union with 
the Spirit of God; but what right has he to misrepresent the 
historic truth respecting the results of conversions and of re- 
vivals? Were all the converts in the Great Awakening puffed 
up with pride? Did they all make themselves offensive by their 
scandalous exclusiveness? Did every one of the three thou- 
sand converts of Pentecost prove to be a hypocrite and a liar? 


But passing to another characteristic of this biographical 
work, the serious charge must be made, that the writer severely 
criticises certain doctrines, held by Edwards, without giving 
accurately and fully Edwards’ own definitions of the same, or 
without recognizing at all certain decisive distinctions and 
qualifications which Edwards made with remarkable precision 
of statement, and to which he attached the utmost value. It is 
not claimed that Edwards’ theology is perfect, or that all his 
statements are to be defended as expressing the exact truth. 
His own son suggested “ improvements.” Other of his fol- 
lowers have done the same. But it is claimed that, when a 
writer holds up to the abhorrence of his readers any belief 
maintained by Edwards, he is bound, in the interest of truth 
and common honesty, to set forth that belief with scrupulous 
exactness in Edwards’ own definition of the same, and with all 
his distinctions and explanations. The critic has no right to 
withhold Edwards’ carefully written definition of his belief, yet 
make up one of his own, and then comment upon the belief as 
defined by himself, and not upon it as defined by Edwards. 

Take, for example, our author’s treatment of Edwards’ be- 
lief in the divine sovereignty. 
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The word in itself, [says Dr. Allen,] is not obnoxious. In the 
earlier Calvinism, sovereignty had included the call or election of na- 
tions to some high struggle for liberty or moral advance. But the 
word as Edwards uses it becomes synonymous with the tenet of an 
individual election to life, or reprobation to death. In this form Ed- 
wards asserts it as the cardinal principle of his theology. He believes 
that he has Biblical evidence in its support, for when he defines it he 
prefers to do so in the words of Scripture; the divine sovereignty 
means “that God has merey on whom He will have mercy, and whom 


He will He hardeneth” (p. 59). 


If any doctrine maintained by Edwards should have been 
earefully defined in his own language, in this biography, it is 
the doctrine of the divine sovereignty. Yet in the words just 
quoted, the Professor gives simply his own ideas of Edwards’ 
belief. The only language in the passage that approaches to 
a definition, from Edwards, of the divine sovereignty, is this 
statement: “ When he [Edwards] defines it he prefers to do 
so in words of Scripture ; the divine sovereignty means ‘that 
God has merey on whom He will have mercy, and whom He 
wiil He hardeneth.’”’ But when and where did Edwards give 
this definition? No citation from him is made. We are told 
that when he gave a definition he preferred to give this one, as 
if almost invariably this was the one he gave. If this be so, it 
behooved the writer to cite several instances in which just this 
definition of divine sovereignty is given. So far as we ean find, 
and to the best of our knowledge, Edwards never gave this 
definition, — even in a single instance. If he did give it and 
gave it repeatedly, and preferred to give it, why is not some 
evidence of this presented? The nearest approach to this de- 
finitive language which we have been able to find is in his ser- 
mon on “ God’s sovereignty,” in which he says: “ The sov- 
ereignty of God is his absolute, independent right of disposing 
of all creatures according to his own pleasure ” (vol. iv. p. 549). 
But this definition is by no means identical with that which we 
are told he preferred to give when he gave any; neither is it 
his most elaborate statement of the doctrine. The text of this 
sermon is the words of Paul quoted above: “Therefore hath 
He mercy on whom He will have mercy, and whom He will He 
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hardeneth.” The definition of divine sovereignty given in this 
sermon is suggested by the words of the text, and is limited in 
its scope by the limitations of the text. A much more compre- 
hensive definition is given in Edwards’ great Treatise on the 
Will, written late in his life. 

By the way, Dr. Allen strangely supposes that Edwards, in 
the writing of this famous Treatise, had forgotten, and aban- 
doned his doctrine of the divine sovereignty, “ which played 
so large a part in his early writings.” (See p. 297.) Yet in 
this very Treatise is found the following careful definition : — 


The sovereignty of God is his ability and authority to do whatever 
pleases Him; whereby He doth according to his Will in the armies 
of heaven and amongst the inhabitants of the earth, and none can 
stay his hand, or say unto Him, What doest thou? (Edwards’ 
Works, vol. ii. p. 144.) 


According to this statement, the sovereignty of God is not 
limited by Edwards, as the Professor represents it to be, to 
“an individual election to life, or reprobation to death,” but 
extends throughout the universe. Yet that he may not be mis- 
understood, Edwards proceeds to amplify and explain his 
meaning. 


The following things, [he adds,] belong to the sovereignty of God, 
namely: 1. Supreme, universal, and infinite Power: ... 2. That 
He has supreme authority, absolute and most perfect right to do 
what he wills, without subjection to any superior authority, or any 
derivation of an authority from any other; .. . 3. That his Will is 
supreme, underived, and independent on anything without Himself, 
being in everything determined by his own counsel, having no other 
rule but his own wisdom; ... 4. That his Wisdom, which deter- 
mines his Will, is supreme, perfect, underived, self-sufficient and inde- 
pendent. . . . There is no other Divine Sovereignty but this, and this 
is properly absolute sovereignty: no other is desirable, nor would any 
other be honorable or happy, and indeed, there is no other conceiva- 
able or possible. It is the glory and greatness of the divine sover- 
eignty, that God's Will is determined by his own infinite all-sufficient 
wisdom in everything; and in nothing is either directed by any in- 
ferior wisdom, or by no wisdom ; whereby it would become senseless 
arbitrariness, determining and acting without reason, desiga, or end. 
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Edwards further says, in his Treatise on the Will: — 


It properly belongs to the Supreme and Absolute Governor of the 
universe to order all important, events within his dominion by his 
wisdom ; but the events in the moral world are of the most important 
kind, such as the moral action of intelligent creatures, and their con- 


sequences. (Edwards’ Works, vol. ii. p. 160.) 


Elsewhere Edwards, in his explanation of his belief, makes 
such remarks as the following. He tells us that God exercises 
his sovereignty — 


In calling one people or nation, and giving them the means of grace, 
and leaving others without them. ... He did this of old, when 
He chose but one people, to make them his covenant people, and to 
give them the means of grace, and left all others. . . . God showed 
his sovereignty, when Christ came, in rejecting the Jews, and calling 
the Gentiles. . . . And now God greatly distinguishes some Gentile 
nations from others, and all according to his sovereign pleasure. (Ed- 
wards’ Works, vol. iv. pp. 553-555.) 


Compare now these citations, including the Edwardian defini- 
tion and the explication of it, with the account, given by the 
Professor, of Edwards’ views of the divine sovereignty, and the 
contrast is startling, and also suggestive of flagrant injustice 
done to this great theologian. Most of the statements which 
we have just quoted from the biography are incorrect. Edwards 
did not hold a narrower view of the divine sovereignty than that 
found in the earlier Calvinism ; for he did believe that God’s 
sovereignty extended to “all important events” in the universe, 
and of course “ included the call or election of nations to some 
high struggle for liberty or moral advance.” He did not use 
the word sovereignty as “synonymous with the tenet of an in- 
dividual election to life or reprobation to death.” He did not 
define the sovereignty of God as meaning simply, “ that God 
has merey on whom He will have mercy, and whom He will He 
hardeneth.” He did not prefer to give this definition when he 
gave any. He did believe that God in his sovereignty does 
precisely what the inspired apostle says he does ; but that is no 
evidertce that when he defined this lofty prerogative of God, he 
preferred to do it in a single Scriptural statement, or to say 
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that the doctrine of divine sovereignty means the doctrine of 
election and reprobation. Even if the Professor had said that 
an evample of the divine sovereignty, as that sovereignty was 
viewed by Edwards, is found in Paul’s statement that God 
“hath merey on whom He will have mercy, and whom He will 
He hardeneth,” it would have shown a judicial and impartial 
mind, to accompany such a declaration with a statement of Ed- 
wards’ own interpretation of this Scripture, especially of the sec- 
ond part of it,“ whom He will He hardeneth.”’ But a statement 
of Edwards’ interpretation of this Scripture was imperiously 
demanded when the Professor declared it to be a part of Ed- 
wards’ favorite definition of God’s sovereignty. 

When God, [says Edwards in his comment,] is here spoken of 
as hardening some of the children of men, it is not to be understood that 
God by any positive efliciency hardens any man’s heart. ‘There is no 
positive act in God, as though He put forth any power to harden the 
heart. To suppose such a thing would be to make God the immediate 
author of sin. God is said to harden men in two ways ; by withhold- 
ing the powerful influences of his Spirit, without which their hearts 
will remain hardened, and grow harder and harder. In this sense He 
hardens them, as He leaves them to hardness. And again, by order- 
ing those things in his providence which, through the abuse of their 
corruption, becomes the occasion of their hardening. Thus, God sends 
his word and ordinances to men which, by their abuse, prove an occa- 
sion of their hardening. So the apostle said that he was unto some 
“ta savor of death unto death.” (Edwards’ Works, vol. iv. p. 548.) 


Common fairness demanded that this interpretation should 
have accompanied the definition imputed to Edwards. But the 
Professor, for reasons of his own, when presenting to the public 
Edwards’ conception of the great doctrine of the divine sover- 
eignty, gave no definition of the same authorized by Edwards, 
and when he had made one for him, mostly in Scriptural lan- 
guage, omitted to give Edwards’ interpretation of what, to some 
minds, would be the most offensive portion of that definition. 
More than this, he even attributes to Edwards, a few pages 
farther on, a severity of faith respecting the sovereignty of God 
which exceeded that imputed to his predecessors, Augustine and 
Calvin, —a representation, too, which is expressly contradicted 


by Edwards’ own words quoted above. 
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But Edwards, [says Dr. Allen,] inclines to go beyond his prede- 
cessors. While the world to his view and theirs presents humanity as 
divided into two great classes of the elect and the non-elect, yet he was 
not content to consider the non-elect as left by God to their own de- 
vices. God does not pass over them, as if in a negative fashion, leav- 
ing them to the operation of general laws which secure their destruc- 
tion. The grace divine, which is only another name for immanent, 
efficient Deity, includes within the range of its activity the evil and 
good alike (p. 64). 


Would the Professor have been willing to place these words 
of his upon the same page with Edwards’ own account of his 
belief, as given above, in his comment upon the words of Paul? 

Moreover, justice to this great theologian required a distinct 
statement, on the part of his biographer, of the fact that Ed- 
wards did not maintain, or believe, that God’s sovereignty is 
absolutely unconditioned and uninfluenced by anything outside 
itself, is mere self-will, or the willing of acts and events, with- 
out reason or purpose, without regard to righteousness or jus- 
tice, or to anything else even in God outside his sovereignty 
itself. Edwards, it is true, often spoke of “the absolute sov- 
ereignty of God,” but he never meant by the word “ absolute,” 
or by any other term which he used as descriptive of God’s 
sovereignty, that it is mere arbitrariness, utterly uninfluenced by 
his own reason, wisdom, or goodness. Edwards affirms, in his 
explanation of his own definition already referred to, that God’s 
sovereignty is determined by his own perfect wisdom and 
reason. 


“Tt is the glory and greatness of the divine sovereignty,” he says, 
“that God’s will is determined by his own infinite, all-sufficient wis- 
dom in everything ; and in nothing is either directed by any inferior 
wisdom, or by no wisdom, whereby it would become senseless arbi- 
trariness, determining and acting without reason, design, or end.” 
(Edwards’ Works, vol. ii. p. 145.) Elsewhere, he says that ‘“ God 
cannot do anything to the prejudice of any of his attributes, or con- 
trary to what is in itself excellent and glorious.” 


Much more to the same effect might be quoted. Now any 
person, interested to know the truth and to have others know 
it, has a right to complain that no such views as those pre- 
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sented in these quotations are set forth in a book professing to 
give, among other things, correct information respecting Jona- 
than Edwards’ views of the sovereignty of God. It is true that 
Edwards speaks of God’s will as arbitrary. This has arrested 
the attention of Dr. Allen, and he seems fond of representing 
Edwards as believing in and emphasizing the doctrine of “ the 
arbitrary, unconditioned will of God” (e. g. pp. 79, 80, 115). 
But he gives no indication of the meaning which Edwards at- 
tached to the word arbitrary, when he used it as descriptive of 
God’s sovereignty, or of his will, or of his decrees, or of any 
divine act ; and the impression which the Professor must inevi- 
tably make upon such of his readers as have not been better 
instructed from other sources will be, that, according to Ed- 
wards, God’s sovereignty and will are either determined by 
nothing outside themselves, that is, are merely fortuitous, con- 
tingent, controlled only by chance, or are determined by hate 
and the spirit of tyranny, without any regard to wisdom or rea- 
son, to righteousness, justice, or goodness. Yet Edwards taught 
nothing of the kind. His belief, as defined by himself, was the 
farthest possible removed from any such monstrous conception. 
He maintained that God’s sovereignty, his will, and his decrees 
are always determined by infinite wisdom, by infinite righteous- 
ness, justice and goodness. Edwards declared that ‘God can- 
not do anything to the prejudice of any of his attributes, or 
contrary to what is in itself excellent and glorious.” If Ed- 
wards, then, speaks of God’s arbitrary will or of his arbitrary 
decrees, that word arbitrary must be interpreted in harmony 
with his statements that “‘ God's will is determined by his own 
infinite and all-sufficient wisdom in everything,” and that “ He 
cannot do anything to the prejudice of any of his attributes.” 
The truth is, when Edwards speaks of God’s will as arbitrary, 
he means that he is not dependent upon any wisdom beyond 
his own, that his will is not determined by any inferior wisdom, 
or by no wisdom. He uses the word arbitrary to indicate that 
God acts as an Arbiter, an infinitely wise, righteous, and just 
Arbiter. But the author of this book gives no hint that Edwards 
used the word arbitrary in any such sense as this, or that he ever 
made any such statements as those quoted above. What possi- 
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ble apology can be made for such unfair omissions and conse- 
quent misrepresentations ? 

Similar injustice is done to Edwards in the discussion found 
in this volume, upon his views respecting the freedom of the 
will. His critic charges him with denying the freedom of the 
will, and with being a necessitarian. This charge is not new. 
It was made before Edwards died, and was refuted by himself 
in a plain and cogent letter, which has always since been pub- 
lished as an appendix to his great Treatise on the Will. There 
is, therefore, less excuse now for repeating the charge. Indeed, 
there is no excuse for repeating it, unless the charge is accom- 
panied with convincing proof. No such proof is presented in 
the book before us. The accusation is made to seem plausible 
only by the writer's absolute silence respecting certain con- 
spicuous and decisive distinctions, set forth by Edwards, be- 
tween natural and moral necessity, and between natural and 
moral inability. No distinct statement is made by the Professor 
of the nature, or the bearings, or even of the fact of any such 
distinctions. Yet to present and discuss Edwards’ views as set 
forth in his great work on the Will, and say nothing about these 
famous distinctions which force themselves upon the reader’s 
attention on almost every page, is like describing the natural 
scenery of Switzerland and saying nothing about the Alps. It 
is a mild criticism to say that this omission is most reprehensi- 
ble. Had the writer presented clearly, in Edwards’ own lan- 
guage and with truthful explanations, these masterly diserim- 
inations between natural and moral ability, and between natural 
and moral necessity, many a statement and representation in 
this volume would have been omitted (for example, pp. 109- 
115), and the charge would not have been made that Edwards 
denied the freedom of the will, and that he was a necessitarian, 
teaching that both God and men act as they do, not freely, but 
under the inflexible law of an iron necessity. The critic does, 
indeed, intimate that Edwards had a method of defending him- 
self against this serious charge, yet, without defining that 
method, he pours contempt upon it by treating it as so much 
insincere and unintelligible jargon, “a singular case of delu- 
sion, of bondage to the mere jugglery of words.” And he adds: 
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“The Edwardian notion of freedom stands as a hollow, grin- 
ning ghost, or as a mere deus ex machina, ready to relieve the 
theological situation when the stress became unendurable ” (pp. 
110, 111). But why not give the reader some distinct idea of 
“the Edwardian notion of freedom,” that he may decide for 
himself whether or not it is “ a hollow, grinning ghost?” Such 
contemptuous language simply convicts the would-be critic, 
either of being absolutely incompetent to comprehend Edwards’ 
masterly discussion upon the freedom of the will, or of deliber- 
ately pouring contempt upon arguments which he knows he 
cannot refute and dare not state. In another connection, and 
in the same strain, the Professor says: “It is rather to the 
credit of the necessitarians, with whose principles Edwards 
agreed while he disliked their alliance, that they refused to 
escape the consequences of their theory by what seems a hol- 
low evasion or mere jugglery of words” (p. 294). He even 
attempts to bring the aid of the powerful John Calvin to the 
support of his contemptuous view of Edwards’ affirmation and 
demonstration of the freedom of the will. But Calvin never 
read Edwards’ Work on the Will, as he lived some two cen- 
turies before him. There is no sense in quoting Calvin’s con- 
demnatory words as against any particular view upon this sub- 
ject maintained by Edwards, unless it is proved that that 
particular view of the will, defined and discussed in all its rela- 
tions just as it was defined and discussed by Edwards, was the 
object of Calvin’s condemnation. But nothing of that kind can 
be proved. Calvin was speaking of the views of men who 
lived centuries before his day.e No such discussion of the free- 
dom of the will as that of Edwards was known to him, or was 
in his thought. Nor can the Professor defend his attempt to 
bring testimony from Calvin against Edwards by saying that 
the word freedom, and the phrase freedom of the will, were as 
common then as now, and that it is as ridiculous to speak of 
the freedom of a slave to sin now as it was then. Such a de- 
fense would be useless, for words and phrases receive new sig- 
nificance by being placed in new positions and relations. The 
importance of a common term or statement may be vastly aug- 
mented by its setting in a great discussion of the Will like that 
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of Edwards’. What Calvin would have said of Edwards’ con- 
ception of the freedom of man’s will, had he read Edwards’ 
great treatise, can only be inferred. But we have the same 
right to infer that he would have admired and accepted it, as 
Dr. Allen has to infer that he would have ridiculed and con- 
demned it. 

We have not space for the quotation in full of Edwards’ 
definitions and varied explanations of natural and moral ability 
and inability, and of natural and moral necessity. But the 
author of this book ought to have given those definitions and 
explanations with great fullness and explicitness. He could 
not then very easily have made such misstatements of Edwards’ 
beliefs as he has. For example, he repeatedly represents him 
as teaching that the will has no power “ to choose between the 
good and the evil.” But the great purpose of Edwards’ treatise 
was to demonstrate that man has power by his will to make 
just this choice. between good and evil. He may not always 
have moral power to choose the good, yet he always has natural 
power to choose it. An impenitent person has not moral ability 
to repent of his sins, by which is meant that he certainly will 
not repent unless moved to do so by the Holy Spirit. Yet he 
has natural ability to repent, by which is meanit; that he has all 
natural faculties and endowments needful for the performance 
of the act; full, real power to repent, and might repent if he 
would. Edwards teaches that moral inability is improperly 
called inability ; that the term is used, not in its ordinary or 
natural sense, but in a philosophical sense, and this for lack of 
any better term; that natural ability is full power to choose 
as one pleases. In this sense, a person may be morally unable 
to choose a certain evil, and yet may have natural ability to 
choose it. A good, affectionate father is morally unable to kill 
his child ; that is, he certainly will not do that evil thing; he 
will not if he can. He has all needed strength and faculties 
for doing it, full natural ability, but no moral ability, to take 
the life of his child ; and a blessed inability it is. He is under 
a moral necessity of not putting his child to death, and the 
necessity in this case is not such a horrible thing as the Pro- 
fessor represents it to be, for it is a moral necessity. Truc, a 
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man may be so wicked that he is under a moral necessity to 
choose evil, but in that case he is under no natural necessity to 
make that choice. The inability of this man to reject the evil 
and choose the good is his sin, and not his justification. He can 
choose otherwise. Edwards holds that it is not truthful to say 
that such a man cannot choose differently from what he does ; 
for he remarks : — 


It cannot be truly said, according to the ordinary use of language, 
that a malicious man, let him be ever so malicious, cannot hold his 
hand from striking, or that he is not able to show his neighbor kind- 
ness; or that a drunkard, let his appetite be ever so strong, cannot 
keep the cup from his mouth. . . . And if it be improperly said, that 
he cannot perform these external, voluntary actions, which depend on 
the will, it is in some respects more improperly said, that he is unable 
to exert the acts of the will themselves; because it is more evidenily 
false, with respect to these, that he cannot if he will; for to say so is 
a downright contradiction ; it is to say, he cannot will if he does will. 
And in this case, not only is it true, that it is easy for the man to do 
the thing if he will, but the very willing is the doing; when once 
he has willed, the thing is performed ; and nothing else remains to be 
done. Therefore, in these things to aseribe a non-performance to the 
want of power or ability, is not just ; because the thing wanting is not 
a being able, but a being willing. There are faculties of mind, and 
capacity of nature, and everything else sufficient, but a disposition ; 
nothing is wanting but a will. (Edwards’ Works, vol. ii. p. 17.) 


In this passage Edwards affirms man’s natural and real abil- 
ity to choose the good, though he actually chooses the evil; in 
other words, that he has power to choose otherwise than he does. 
And if he has this power, he is free, and his will is free, to 
choose between good and evil. How then can Dr. Allen justify 
himself in affirming that Edwards denied the freedom of the 
will? The offense of this repeated affirmation is extremely 
aggravated by the fact that he withholds from his readers Ed- 
wards’ chief definitions and distinctions as given in his mas- 
terly demonstration of the freedom of the will. Such injustice 
in criticism can hardly be paralleled. 

Dr. Allen represents Edwards as believing that man has no 
power to choose otherwise than he does. But Edwards’ own 
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declarations, quoted above, as we have intimated, furnish posi- 
tive evidence that he did believe that man can choose otherwise 
than he does. If he ever seems to deny man’s power to choose 
otherwise than he does choose, it is his moral power he denies, 
and not his natural power, that is, he denies the uncertainty of 
the acts of the will. If Edwards, on some occasion, had said, 
God always chooses to speak the truth, and it is impossible for 
him to lie, that would noé have been equivalent to saying, God 
always chooses to speak the truth, and has no power to do other- 
wise ; but it would have been equivalent to saying, God always 
chooses to speak the truth, and has no moral power to speak 
untruthfully. One Scripture represents that it is “ impossible 
for God to lie,” in other words, that He has not the moral 
power to lie, by which is meant that He certainly will not lie. 
But while God has no moral power to commit this sin, that is, 
certainly will not, he has natural power to commit it. ‘ With 
God all things are possible.” These two Scriptures do not con- 
tradict each other; for while the former denies God’s moral 
power to lie, the latter implies his natural power to commit that 
sin; indeed, if He could not, there would be no virtue in his 
speaking the truth. It is supposed by some, and evidently by 
Dr. Allen, that the previous certainty of a choice takes away all 
liberty in that choice. But does the certainty that God will not 
lie take away all his liberty in that act of his will? It is thought 
by some men, and this critic is evidently one of them, that if 
God, in any way, makes certain the future choice of a man, He 
deprives that man of all freedom in that choice. But cannot 
God secure the previous certainty of the free choices and of the 
Sree acts of men? Men are constantly securing the previous 
certainty of the free acts of one another. If they could not do 
this, the family, the church, and the state would be impossible ; 
there could be no orderly society, no civilization, no trade or 
commerce. And cannot God do what men can do? But if 
God secures the previous certainty of the free acts of men, He 
secures the previous certainty of the freedom of those acts as 
truly and surely as the previous certainty of the acts them- 
selves. And if, by the previous certainty of the free choice of 
men, their freedom in their choices is secured, how by that same 
certainty is their frezdom destroyed ? 
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It seems unaccountable that a man who believes in the 
organic union of God with all men should live in mortal fear 
lest God should have too much to do with men; should be 
shocked and terrified beyond endurance at the thought that 
God in his sovereignty, or decrees, or in any other way, should 
successfully influence the choices and acts of men. It would 
seem, indeed, if all men are organically and constitutionally 
united to God, if God, in the very essence of his being, is im- 
manent in every man, and every man is immanent in God, that 
men are really and absolutely dependent upon God for their 
every thought and choice, word and deed; that God as truly 
determines every man’s will and conduct, as, in fact, every 
man’s will determines the movements of his hands and feet. 
But this is the blankest denial of free will in man. It is neces- 
sarianism with a vengeance. 

Edwards did not believe in any such bondage of the human 
will, or that the choices of men are determined by any such 
iron necessity. He did believe that men in their choices act 
under a moral necessity ; but he carefully explained that he 
did not in this case use the word necessity in its natural and 
ordinary sense, but in a peculiar sense, which is indicated in 
the phrase, moral necessity, that is, a necessity which arises 
from moral causes, “such as habits and dispositions of the 
heart, and moral motives and inducements.” While by natural 
necessity he meant “ such a necessity as men are under through 
the force of natural causes.” (See Edwards’ Works, vol. ii. pp. 
13, 14.) Moral causes are persuasive, and the necessity that 
arises from them is that which comes from inducements or mo- 
tives. But naturel causes are natural forces as distinguished 
from moral inducements or persuasions. By natural necessity 
men “ feel pain when their bodies are wounded.” ‘ By a nat- 
ural necessity men’s bodies move downwards when there is 
nothing to support them.” 

Now we complain that Dr. Allen makes no statement of this 
simple distinction, but represents Edwards as maintaining 
that men in all their choices act under a natural necessity, a 
necessity like that which forces a stone to fall downward when 
nothing supports it. Take the following illustration of the 
Professor’s representation ; — 
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He [ Edwards] assumes that uniform causes are followed by uniform 
results. In this respect he is also at one with the late John Stuart 
Mill, affirming the common principle that the life of humanity, like 
that of outward nature, is involved in the meshes of necessity. The 
invariableness of the order of nature, man as the creature of outward 
circumstances, the iron chain of necessity which controls human char- 
acter and conduct, —these things, as Mr. Mill has taught them, are 
paralleled by Edwards’ view of a world in which every event in na- 
ture or in human experience is decreed by an Infinite Will, and in the 
nature of the case cannot be otherwise than it is (p. 289). 


Compare now, with these rash words, a sample of Edwards’ 
own representation of his belief. 


I have largely declared, [he says,] that the connection between 
antecedent things and consequent ones, which takes place with regard 
to the acts of men’s Wills, which is called moral necessity, is called 
by the name of necessity improperly ; and that all such terms as must, 
cannot, impossible, unable, irresistible, unavoidable, invincible, ete., 
when applied here, are not applied in their proper signification, and 
are either used nonsensically, and with perfect insignificance, or in a 
sense quite diverse from their original and proper meaning, and their 
use in common speech ; and, that such a necessity as attends the acts 
of men’s Wills, is more properly called certainty than necessity. .. . 
Nothing that I maintain supposes that men are at all hindered by 
any fatal necessity from doing, and even willing and choosing as they 
please, with full freedom ; yea, with the highest degree of liberty that 
ever was thought of, or that ever could possibly enter into the heart of 
man to conceive. (Edwards’ Works, vol. ii. p. 185.) 


Both of these declarations, that of the author of the book 
under review, and that of Edwards, cannot be true. The two 
men flatly contradict each other; the one affirming that Ed- 
wards believed and taught that the acts of the human will are 
determined by natural, that is, real, iron necessity ; a necessity 
like that under which the sun rises and sets, doing so because 
it cannot by any possibility do otherwise; the other affirming 
that this representation of his own belief and teaching is abso- 
lutely false. Can any intelligent, judicial mind hesitate which 
declaration to believe ? 

In conclusion ; two things at least in this biography must be 
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disapproved : first, the persistent attempt made in it by its au- 
thor to float his own nondescript theology on the tide of the 
great reputation of Jonathan Edwards; and, secondly, the mis- 
statements, so numerous on its pages, respecting the theological 
beliefs of this distinguished American theologian. One of the 
chief purposes of this biography is to contribute something to- 
wards the propagation of the new-old theology ; alias, The New 
Departure; alias, Progressive Orthodoxy; alias, The Fresh 
Thought of To-Day ; alias, The Old Pagan Thought of certain 
Greek Fathers ; alias, Pantheistic Universalism; alias, The 
Universalism of John Murray, the father of Universalism in 
America. To attempt to propagate such a theology, under the 
guise of A Biography of Jonathan Edwards, is not creditable. 
And then that the author, especially when we consider his posi- 
tion as Professor in the Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., should openly and fearlessly aid this purpose by 
repeatedly misrepresenting the theological beliefs of Edwards, 
is inexplicable. On the whole, we cannot but think that this 
latest Biography of Jonathan Edwards should never have been 
written. But now that it has been written, it should not be the 
last. Another is needed, and needed all the more, now that this 
is before the public. 
J. W. Wellman. 


MALDEN Mass. 








SOLUTIONS FOR SOUTHERN PROBLEMS. 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE W. CABLE BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS CLUB, 
BOSTON, FEBRUARY 22, 1890. 


TENs of thousands of our negroes own the land they till, the houses they 
live in. With scarcely a rich man among them, they own to-day certainly 
not less than $100,000,000, some say $160,000,000 worth of taxable wealth. 
Over 1,100,000 of their children, half their total school population, are en- 
rolled in the public schools, where their average daily attendance is more 
than 600,000. Their principal industry is agriculture, the most peaceable 
and peace promoting labor of the hand known to mankind. Their crops in 
the year 1889, unless high journalistic authority is in error, aggregated the 
value of $900,000,000. 

Is it to be believed that the whole mass, or any preponderating fraction, 
of such a people as this is so supinely indifferent to, or so abjectly ignorant 
of, the advantages of pure over corrupt government that they prefer the 
corrupt, other things being equal? Hundreds of thousands of them take 
pains — not a few take risks — to vote, voting far oftener for white men 
than for colored. Do these all prefer corrupt rulers and measures, and for 
mere corruption’s sake? The answer is familiar. Their leaders, it is said, 
do actually want corruption for its own sake, to fatten on it, and in vast 
solid masses the great black herd blindly follow these leaders. But wherein 
lies the strange power of these leaders? In consanguinity? They are 
oftener white than colored. In promises of official patronage? There are 
not places enough to go half around among the leaders. How then? By 
the literal buying of ballots? Ballot buying may turn the fortune of a 
close election, it can never make whole vast masses of people vote all one 
way. 

How, then, do they lead them? They lead them by promises of deliver- 
ance from oppressive or offensive public conditions from which they see 
other men profitably free, and long themselves to be delivered. That men 
should be willing to follow whoever is for their induction into all and only 
the full measure of American freedom, and count that their supreme neces- 
sity, is the poorest proof in the world that they are all opposed to pure gov- 
ernment. The assertion is emotional, not rational 

But we are told they would become so were the hand of suppression with- 
drawn. This is a very ancient argument. A century ago it was believed 
and practically applied against millions of white men exactly as it is now 
urged against millions of negroes. Manhood suffrage, even for white citi- 
zens of the United States, is barely seventy-five years old, and of all the 
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earlier States of the Union is youngest in New England. To-day, with but 
one or two inconsiderable exceptions, from Austria to Australia every white 
men’s government in the world has either reached, or is steadily moving 
toward manhood suffrage. Yet we must still meet the same argument, long 
overturned as to white men, but readapted and made special against negroes 
as so far exceeding white men in cupidity, vanity, and passion that what 
political experiment may have proved as to ignorant, unintelligent, and un- 
moneyed white men is not thereby made even supposably possible as to 
negroes. 

The loose assertions offered to support this assumption we deny. We 
deny that this utter and manifest unfitness of the negro is believed by all 
respectable Southern white men. All through the South there are worthy 
white men who deny that the experiment need be futile or disastrous. We 
deny that Southern white men are so exclusively able to decide this point 
that their word ought to be final. Some men may be too far off, but just as 
certainly others may be too near, to decide it uncounseled ; and, in fact, 
every great step thus far taken toward the negro’s real betterment has 
been first proposed by those remote from him, while it has been condemned 
as idle or dangerous by those nearest him. We deny that the experiment 
of full civil and political liberty has ever been fairly tried on the negroes of 
the South. One thing has always been lacking, the want of which has made 
the experiment a false and unfair trial. It has always lacked the consent — 
it has had the constant vehement opposition — of well-nigh the whole upper 
class of society in the commonwealths where the negro’s new citizenship 
lay. Without land-ownership, commerce, credit, learning, political or finan- 
cial experience, the world’s acquaintance and esteem, the habit of organ- 
ization, or any other element of political power except the naked ballot and 
the ability to appeal at last resort to the federal authority, and with almost 
the whole upper class of society, and well-nigh all these elements of power 
skillfully arrayed against them, the negroes, accepting the party leadership 
and fellowship of any and every sort of white man who would only recog- 
nize their new tenure of rights, took up the task abandoned to them in con- 
fident derision by their former masters, of establishing equal free govern- 
ment for all, in States whose governments had never before been free to 
other than white men. ‘ 

The resulting governments were lamentably corrupt. But it was the 
climacteric hour of official corruption throughout a whole nation hitherto 
absorbed in the rougher work of establishing a complete freedom. Even 
so they began to rise on broader, truer foundations of political liberty and 
equity than had ever been laid in those States before, and certainly no 
people, even when not antagonized by the great bulk of a powerful class 
above them, ever set up both free and pure government in the first twelve 
years of their bodily emancipation or the first nine years of their enfran- 
chisement. 

Another twelve years has passed, with the negro’s political power nul- 
lified, and the white, intelligent, wealth-holding class,in uninterrupted con- 
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trol ; and still that class is longing and groping in vain for pure govern- 
ment, and is confessedly farther from it at the end of its twelfth year of 
recovered control than it was at the end of its first, while the principles of 
free government are crowded back .to where they were twenty years ago. 
No, it is not the admission of, it is the refusal to admit, the negro into politi- 
cal copartnership — not monopoly — on the basis of a union of free and 
pure governments, that has produced the very conditions which, it was 
argued, such admission would precipitate. 

It was this refusal that threw him, intoxicated with more importance and 
power than either friend or foe ever intended him to have, into the arms of 
political hypocrites and thieves. It is this refusal that has demonstrated 
with ghastly clearness the truth — counted suicidal to confess — that even 
the present ruling class is not strong or pure enough to establish and main- 
tain pure government without the aid and consent of the governed. I admit 
the negro problem is not always and only political. Itis not only and always 
a peculiarly African proneness to anarchy ; nor is it always race instinct ; it 
is often only the traditional pride of a master class that remands the negro 
to a separate and invidious tenure of his civil rights ; but it is to perpetuate 
this alienism that he is excluded from political copartnership, and it is the 
struggle to maintain this exclusion that keeps the colored vote solid, pre- 
vents its white antagonist from dividing where they differ as to other meas- 
ures, and holds them under a fatal One Party idea that rules them with a 
rod of iron. 

The Southern States to-day have only schools enough for half their school 
population, and believe they are bearing as heavy a burden of school tax as 
any people of equal means can, while the States and Territories of the 
West, under the ideas of free government first and of two parties of equal 
rights, are taxing themselves far heavier, even where they have less wealth. 
The example of some of these Western communities is complete proof that 
the only sense in which it can be said that the South is doing all it can for 
public education is that Southern State legislators may be levying as heavy 
a school tax as they can reasonably hope to collect from a people lulled by 
the assurances and methods of a policy of pure government first. It has 
been much reiterated in the South, and reéchoed in the North, that the task 
of public education in the Southern States suffers a unique and unparalleled 
drawback in the fact that while the negroes enjoy nearly half the outlay of 
school funds, almost the entire amount of those funds is paid by white tax- 
payers. But assuming this to be quite true in every other regard, there are 
two points in which it is not so. First, the very alphabet of economies teaches 
us that all taxes do not rest on those from whom they are collected, but that 
hundreds of thousands of men who are too poor to be found enumerated on 
the tax rolls are, for all that, reached by taxation through the medium of 
rents and similar indirections. And, second, that the fact quoted is far 
from being unique and unparalleled, and that the only thing peculiar about it 
is that this lower and unmoneyed mass which, as a matter of good invest- 
ment in the whole public interest, is in every State in the Union freely 
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accorded an enjoyment of the school funds out of all proportion to its money 
contributions, happens in the South to be a distinct race which has been 
working for the last one hundred and fifty years, but has been drawing 
wages only for the last twenty-five. 

Another great progressive measure which accompanied and still accom- 
panies the policy of pure government first, though it, too, began under the 
opposite régime, was one which no policy save absolute anarchy can ever 
resent. This was the development of material resources, the multiplication 
of industries, the increase of material wealth. The party that represented 
the bulk of society’s landed and personal wealth, inspired by the only policy 
it could believe to be honorable or safe, entered into entirely new relations 
to the public credit of their towns, counties, and States, and gave the energy 
of a new hope to the making of private fortunes. The successes of this 
movement have been positively brilliant. The unadorned true stories of 
Anniston and Chattanooga ahd Birmingham, of Memphis and Nashville and 
Atlanta and Richmond, are almost as romantic as they are inspiring, a 
theme lingered upon by Northern tongues and a Northern press with a 
warmth that indicates a recognition of the North’s own great gain in the 
South’s prosperity. 

Nevertheless the very fullness and renown of this suecess has wrought 
two grave errors. <A sagacious and enterprising few may get rich in any 
country blessed with natural resources, but no country ever won or can win 
a large and permanent prosperity save by the prosperity of its poor. No 
country can ever build a sound prosperity, while it tolerates conditions that 
keep a large lower mass on low wages and long hours. This is the word, 
not of politicians alone, but of economist and financiers, and this is a fact 
which the sun-burst of a sudden great material development in many re- 
gions of the South has hidden in deep shadow. That Southern men, still so 
largely under the stress of Southern traditions, should overlook this is 
largely natural and excusable ; but that the North, too, with its so wide 
and fortunate experience of better conditions, should not see and point out 
the oversight seems strange. It may be doubted that there is a High School 
between Boston and Denver, whose pupils are not taught that the greatest 
source of the decay of nations is the congestion of wealth and the degrada- 
tion of poverty. No sufficient offsets for it have yet been found in any 
scheme of public society, but the search for them is the great quest of the 
age, and the safety, peace, and prosperity of Europe, the Americas, and the 
great Australasian colonies is mainly due to fhe adoption of such noble, 
though incomplete, offsets as have been found. ‘These are equal rights and 
protection to opposing parties, free schools for the whole peeple, manhood 
suffrage, and a pure, free ballot. 

It is simply fantastical to expect a mere aggregation of private move- 
ments for the building of private fortunes to unravel the snarled thread 
of civil and political entanglements in a commonwealth. It may in self- 
defense rally to the support of public financial credit ; but farther it is not 
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in its nature to go. What has this one done? We are reminded that “in 
the South there are negro lawyers, teachers, editors, dentists, doctors, and 
preachers working in peace and multiplying with the increasing ability of 
their race to support them.” But whence came they? Nine tenths of 
those teachers and preachers, and ninety-nine hundredths of those lawyers, 
editors, dentists, and doctors have got their professions in colleges built and 
sustained by Northern money, and taught by Northern missionary teachers, 
whom the great bulk of this New South rewards with social ostracism. 
They work in peace ; but what a peace! A peace bought by silent endur- 
ance of a legalized system of arrogant incivilities that make them, in almost 
every public place, conspicuous subjects of a public disdain, which is not 
always even silent. What single one of those tyrannous and vulgar intru- 
sions of private social selection into purely public places has this New South 
of iron and coal mines and new railways and, cotton mills and oil presses 
removed ? Not one! From the ennobling relaxations of the drama, the 
opera, the oratorio, the orchestral symphony and sonata ; from the edifying 
diversions of the popular lecture, the picture-gallery, and even the sacred 
service and sermon of the popular preacher ; from the refining comforts of 
the first-class railway coach and the public restaurant ; from the character- 
making labors, disciplines, and rewards of every academy, college, and even 
law, medical, and divinity school, supported by Southern money and attended 
by white youth; and from the popular respect paid to those who enjoy 
these things and withheld from those to whom they are forbidden, these 
negro lawyers, teachers, editors, dentists, doctors, and preachers, “ work- 
ing in peace and multiplying with the increasing ability of their race 
to support them,’’ are shut out — shut out by rules sustained by State legis- 
' lation, which refuses to share even the Decalogue on equal terms with the negro, 
but annezes to it an eleventh and “colored ” commandment, ** Thou shalt not try 
to become a gentleman.” Where has this * New South ” movement opened to 
colored people, paying taxes or not, professionally educated or not, the 
privileges of a single public library ? 

Our attention is challenged to $900,000,000 worth of crops raised in the 
South last year. We are not told that the producers of this vast abundance 
enjoy in one full and common measure all the public rights declared to be 
theirs by the national Constitution. That falsehood so long believed by so 
many, even of those who uttered it, in North and South, is utierly worn 
out. But we are asked if we can doubt that such a product came from 
peaceful fields and contented and duly remunerated labor. Yes, we can! 
Did the vast wheat crops of ancient Egypt come from peaceful fields and a 
well-contented husbandry 2? Are her pyramids the product of duly remu- 
nerated labor? .Did the great crop of 1860, raised when the negroes 
were half their present numbers, come from freemen satisfied with their 
wages? From the eastern borders of Russia a huge wave of material 
development is at present rolling eastward across Siberia with an energy 
and speed until lately supposed by Americans to be found only in our own 
great, free West. The commerce of the Volga rivals that of the Missis- 
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sippi. The volume of trade of the city of Nizhni-Novgorod rose from 
some $50,000,000 in 1868 to about $120,000,000 in 1881. A great through 
Siberian railway, to be completed in from three to six years, is now in 
yarious stages of survey and construction, whose trunk line alone will reach 
eastward to the Japan Sea, about 5,000 miles from Moscow. It runs 
already through millions of acres of fruitful fields, tilled by an industrious 
peasantry. But is it an index of the people’s liberty? Is Siberia a free 
country 2? Spain is a land of harvest and song. Have the laborers in her 
vineyards and olive-yards a freedom that ought to satisfy a citizen of the 
United States? Has America any class of society in which we can afford 
to cultivate contentment with a Russian or a Spanish measure of civil or 
political liberty? There is a contentment which is more intolerable to the 
order and interest of a free country like ours than a discontent that leaves 
the ripened grain unharvested to guard the rights of freemen. . . . 

The failure to get good government has been absolutely abject. Not 
only has no material advance been made toward free government, but the 
governments that started out twelve years ago, full of honest intentions to 
be or become pure, have grown confessedly corrupt, and are now avowing, 
with mingled hardihood and shame, things that a few years ago they denied 
with indignation. Let it be gladly admitted that open personal bribery of 
officials is rare. And naturally ; for where an upper and property-holding 
elass holds secure and arbitrary power over an illiterate and destitute labor- 
ing class, and really desires pure government, personal official integrity will 
still be demanded even after equity kas been overlooked in legislation ; and 
whereas, in the struggle of an under class for better freedom against great 
odds the personal impurities of leaders may be for some time overlooked, 
in an effort of an upper class for pure government the personal dishonesty 
of officials will be the last symptom of hopeless and corrupt failure. The 
fact still stands that the Southern party, which really started in quest of 
the higher grounds of pure government, is miring in a mass of corrupt 
measures. In the late Prohibition movement in Georgia its wholesale 
bribery of ignorant negro voters was open and boastful. In Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and other cotton States, under a domination which more and more 
tends to become merely a taxpayers’ government, there has sprung up a 
system of crop-lien laws, mainly if not wholly devoted to the protection of 
landlords and storekeepers against the farm tenants, so barren of counter 
protections for the tenant that they have fairly earned the name given them 
by a United States judge in Arkansas of ‘anaconda mortgages.” Said 
this gentleman, in an address before the Arkansas State Bar Association in 
1886: “Asa result of these defective and bad laws, the State is afflicted 
with a type of money-lenders, traders, and methods of doing business the 
like of which was never seen before.” Quoting from a Parliament report, 
the statement that a certain creditor in Ireland had charged a Connaught 
peasant a rate of interest aggregating 43} per cent. per annum, he asked, 
“ What is 43} per cent. compared to the profits charged by the holders of 
anaconda mortgages on tenants in Arkansas? They would scorn 43} per 
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cent.” And another member of the association had already said of a signer 
of one of these mortgages: “A place where he could borrow money at 
usury would be an asylum to him. . . . I have known men — laboring men, 
farmers, and renters — to pay 20 and 25 per cent. interest for money and 
secure its payment rather than mortgage their property, and buy supplies 
on credit.” If, in the face of these facts, negroes are moving by tens of 
thousands from North and South Carolina to Mississippi and Arkansas, that 
surely is something not for us but for North and South Carolina to explain. 
Probably the best explanation, beyond the eager enterprise of railroad com- 
panies, is that these ignorant laborers, like thousands of other emigrants, do 
not know what they are going to. 

It will be said that the burdens of this system fall as heavily on a white 
man as if he were black. That may be ; but it is a system unknown in our 
free land, except in States where the tenant class is mostly negroes ; and 
just as far as white debtors fall under it it illustrates a fact of which it is 
far from being the only proof, that this whole policy of the black man’s 
repression under a taxpayers’ government is constantly escaping from its 
intended bounds and running into a fierce and general oppression of the 
laboring classes, white or black. Says the taxpayer to the tenant: “ Why 
should you vote? What right have you to administer on my property ? ” 
Says the tenant : ‘Then what right have you to administer on my pov- 
erty?” Yet the wealth-holding, taxpaying citizens of these same States, 
still really and untiringly bent upon a large and noble renaissance in com- 
merce, industry, and government, hold conventions and subscribe money to 
promote immigration. Can no one make them understand that no desira- 
ble immigration will ever come to a land of long hours, low wages, and 
“anaconda mortgages.” The only way to make the South a good place for 
white men to come to is to make it a good place for black men to stay in. 

It belongs to the imperfections of human society, even at its best, that as 
yet, even under the purest, freest conditions, the poor suffer many times 
more chances than the rich of being legally punished for criminal errors. 
Moreover, the poor man’s home and neighborhood becomes the cesspool and 
garbage heap of the prisons’ discharges, pardons, and escapes. The penal 
system of a country is therefore supremely the very poor man’s concern, if 
not even his supreme concern. [ence, it can never be stripped of a politi- 
eal value. If there were no other reason why the poor and ignorant should 
enjoy the scant self-protection of manhood suffrage, this would be enough. 
And with what clearness has the Southern party of one-party-and-pure- 
government provided this? For twelve years it has maintained the con- 
vict-lease sytem: a prison system entirely peculiar to the Southern States, 
and baffling comparison for corrupt and mortal cruelty with any system of 
prisons between here and St. Petersburg. But it has not merely retained 
the system. Legislatures and governors have, sometimes officially, some- 
times unofficially, allowed “penitentiary rings” to become financial and 
political factors in the fortunes of their parties and their States, while all 
the better elements of party and press, burning with righteous shame and 
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resentment, and crying out against them, nevertheless endure the outrage 
clamped and riveted upon them by the exigencies of a one-party policy and 
the alienation of the great bulk of the poor man’s vote. Nowhere this side 
Russia and Turkey is there a region of country of such ratio of wealth 
to population so recklessly, suicidally barren of reformatories for destitute 
and wayward boys and girls. 

We hear voices through the Southern press erying new schemes for 
avoiding the simple necessities of free government ; the establishment of a 
negro Territory ; a disfranchisement of over half the negroes by an educa- 
tional qualification at the polls ; their total disfranchisement by repeal of 
the Fourteenth Amendment ; and in the very Senate a proposition to deport 
the negro to Africa at the national expense, although at the same time and 
all over the South, men in the same party from which the project comes 
are stating with new frankness their old doctrine that, though the country 
shall never belong to the negro, the negro simply shall belong to the coun- 
try. But the very forlornness of these absurd projects, built, themselves, 
on open confessions that the past is a failure and that something different 
must be done with all speed, is a final admission that the party pledged to 
solve the negro question without consulting the negro feels that it must 
change its policy or drop from under the nation’s misplaced hopes. 

The press of the nation almost with one voice rejects the scheme of a 
negro Territory. We have more negro Territories now than either white 
men or negroes want. Our Indian Territory and Indian deportations and 
reservations have only wronged the savage, dishonored civilization, compli- 
cated the whole Indian question, and still hold it over us in costly and 
bloody suspense until we shall muster humanity and common sense enough 
to do unto him as we would that our Southern brother would do unto the 
negro — cease condescension, bounty, and fraud, and show mercy, justice, 
and human fraternity. 

The proposition to repeal the Fourteenth Amendment deserves as little 
respect and attention as it is receiving. It would disfranchise thousands of 
taxpayers and thousands of men able to read and write, still leaving the 
franchise with hundreds of thousands of total illiterates paying no direct 
taxes. It would simply reéstablish a system of irrational race discrimina- 
tion. It is well for the honor of the good State of Mississippi, where the 
proposition has arisen, that along with it comes word that at last an attempt 
has been made, with some hope of permanent success, to abolish in that 
State the convict-lease system. 

As to the South Carolina scheme to limit the suffrage by an educational 
qualification, it seems to have died at birth, smothered under the evident 
fact that a State, nearly half of whose people are illiterate and nearly half 
of whose population of school age are without public provision against 
illiteracy, has no reason, as it has no right, to hope for an honest vote to 
disfranchise illiteracy. Well for it that there is no such hope. For no 
people ever escapes the incubus of a large illiteracy in its poorer classes ex- 
cept by providing a system of public education ample for the whole people. 
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The demand for ample free education is created not by the contraction but 
by the enlargement of the right of suffrage. The most suicidal thing a 
party of free education can do is to favor an educational qualification of the 
suffrage before free education is amply supplied ; for the vote that tips the 
seale aright whenever the issue is between adequate and inadequate provi- 
sion is just this bugbear itself —the illiterate man’s vote. I hold that 
to prove the moral wrong of a thing is to prove just so far its practical 
worthlessness. To disfranchise the illiterate is to make the most defense- 
less part of a community more defenseless still. There is, I know, an edu- 
cational qualification in Massachusetts. And there are a few illiterates. 
But there is no illiterate class, and the educational qualification here is not 
mainly for the protection of the suffrage, but a correctional punishment for 
inexcusable ignorance. The dangers of illiteracy haye been almost as much 
overstated as its economic loss has been overlooked. Far the greatest dan- 
ger in a wide illiteracy is to the illiterates themselves, and though there are 
reciprocal risks, the supreme urgency for its removal is not their dangerous- 
ness to the more fortunate and powerful classes, but the dangerousness of 
those classes to them. As for the Australian ballot system, wherever in 
this great Union of States it is adopted for the better liberty of every honest 
voter, learned or ignorant, rich or poor, and for the confusion of bribers and 
bribe-takers, learned or ignorant, rich or poor, may God give it good speed. 
But alas! for public liberty, purity or safety, wherever it is put into use to 
abridge the right of suffrage. No people is justly ready for a system of elec- 
tions that prevents the voting of the illiterate man, until it has first provided 
full public facility for every such man to learn to read and write and has 
then given him fair warning and time to learn. 

But if the one-party idea still rules in the South, men are longing and 
reaching out for deliverance from it now as they have not done before since, 
thirty years ago, it first laid its complete bondage upon them. From out 
the South itself has lately been heard a strange, new, most worthy and 
most weleome sound, the voices of Southern white leaders of thought and 
action charging upon the North the duty and necessity of helping the South 
to solve the simple question which the Northern and Southern seekers after 
pure government through race rule and postponed rights have snarled into a 
bewildering problem. This problem has been drawn into the open field of 
literary debate, a field from which, in these enlightened days, no practical 
question can escape until it is solved. But the question is no longer how 
this problem should be settled, it is only how to persuade men to settle it. 

It is true, also, that the infatuation for buying pure government at some 
other price than the negro’s civil freedom and coiperation still maintains 
the iron rule of the one-party idea. It is to this sentiment and policy that 
we owe the enormities of lynch law, with its record of crimes beyond all 
eavil darker and fouler than all the robberies of the carpet-bag govern- 
ments. For these murderous deeds are committed only because the lovers 
of order and pure government make no serious effort to preveut them, and 
these make no serious effort only because to punish these murderers would 
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break the solid square of that one party which makes simple dissent from 
its doctrines infamous and criminal, the only party that ever has dared to 
declare openly to this free nation that it must and will rule, whether it re- 
presents a majority of the people cr not. Is not that the very germinating 
and perpetuating principle of political corruption? Under what strange 
skies, on what distant planet, ean we believe that such a tree will put forth 
the flowers and fruit of pure government ? 

The new material development of the South must goon. If wealth does 
not necessarily make a people free or virtuous, neither does poverty. But 
thinking men in the South must rouse themselves to the economic and politi- 
cal necessity for a wider diffusion of wealth and more prosperous condi- 
tions of manual labor. The inattention to the study of economics in most 
Southern colleges amounts to a calamity. To this is largely owing the 
superficial treatment of commercial and industrial conditions that charac- 
terizes the greater part of the Southern press and misleads a large class 
among the capitalists of commerce and the industries who count only them- 
selves practical. 

And again, the struggle for pure government must be neither abandoned 
nor abated. Only the effort to procure it at the expense of free government 
must be abandoned. Free government, the equal freedom of all in all 
public relations, must be recognized as its foremost and supreme necessity. 
Yet we do not demand a sudden and complete revolution of Southern senti- 
ment and policy. All the nation is really impatient for is to see the South 
once turn and start in the right direction. 

To this end let it be understood and declared in Southern circles, coun- 
sels, newspapers, that in the Southern States, just as truly as in Kansas, 
Ohio, or Massachusetts, a man can favor the negro’s enjoyment of a white 
man’s public rights without being either a Republican ora traitor. He can 
be an equal-rights Democrat. I venture to say that the great bulk of the 
Republican party itself will look with more respect and pleasure upon a 
band of Southern opponents declaring themselves equal-rights Democrats, 
than upon a like reénforcement to its own ranks of Alabama protectionists 
trying to take the pitifully impossible pose of color-line Republicans. 

If men cannot reconcile it to their self-regard or sense of expediency to 
declare for equality in all public rights at onee, let them try a few at a 
time. Since 1865 the South has found on experiment, sometimes voluntary, 
sometimes otherwise, a great many things consistent with honor, safety, and 
peace that they had looked upon with loathing and alarm. Why not try a 
few more? Take, at random, any phase of the matter — for instance, rail- 
road accommodation. If in every Southern town negroes may ride in street 
ears, where people crowd one another and no separate place offers to the 
rag-tag the escape from the better kept which they always covet, why not 
try making first-class railway coaches equally free to all kinds of people 
decent in person and behavior, and require all kinds of rag-tag to accept 
other accommodations ? There is no risk in such a step; nobody really 
believes there is any ; it is purely a matter of pride. But, be it pride or be 
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it risk, the street cars offered the extreme case, and in them the question 
has long been settled. 

On the race question Iam a Republican; on some others I am a Democrat ; 
and on all questions I know and am ready to avow exactly where I stand. 
The Southern party for pure government first has been given the best twelve 
years that ever shone on earth in which to make federal intervention unnec- 
essary, and has so utterly failed that it is to-day seen asking in the United 
States Senate for a species of federal intervention, by no means the safest or 
best or most constitutional, to help it to remove bodily to Africa the problem 
whose obvious solution it will not allow even to be tried. I do not favor fed- 
eral intervention for the establishment of equal civil and political rights in 
any State whatever, except as a last resort. As to federal elections, at least, 
itis a right placed beyond ecavil by the plain letter of the Constitution. But 
even there the intention that it should never be other than an unpreferred 
alternative is plain. Yet I see to-day only one alternative intervening. Of 
it I shall speak ina moment. But for this alternative, it seems to me totally 
incompatible with the dignity and honor of this nation that, after twelve 
years of amiable, hopeful waiting, it should let itself be kept indefinitely 
waiting still for admission to its own simplest rights by the plausible and elo- 
quent doorkeepers of a do-nothing policy. A despair that prompts to action 
and deliverance is better than any false hope, and if such a despair moves 
this nation, this year or next, to the action it has borne so much to avoid, it 
can point to these doorkeepers, whether they be of North and South, and 
say: The blame of it and the shame of it be on you! 

The only alternative I see, a hope of whose adoption can rightly postpone 
federal intervention any longer, is for the Democratic party of the wide 
North and West to withdraw its support from the Southern policy now as it 
did in 1860. Said one of the National Democratic leaders to me a few 
years ago, ‘* That is what we have got todo. The votes we lose by it in the 
South will be more than offset by those we shall gain in the North.” But I 
maintain the case is better for them than this. They will gain votes in the 
North, but they will no more lose the Southern white vote than they lost it 
when with cannon, bayonets, and sabres they forced it back into the Union 
from which it had seceded. Who will say that promptness on this point 
now may not save them from another such long vacation as procrastination 
cost them in 1860 ? 

We have yet two years and a half before the next Presidential election. 
Let it be hoped and urged that before then the believers in pure government 
instead of, or before, free government will of their own choice abandon their 
utterly self-condemned and futile policy, and make at least a visible and 
appreciable beginning upon that experiment of equal rights for all men and 
all parties, which, in the modern world at least, has never failed on fair 
trial. Has never failed ; no, and would not fail in Hayti or San Domingo 
themselves if they would once give it the supremacy thus far held by the 
alternating military tyrannies of opposing factions, each delirious with the 
poison of the one-party idea. 
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During these two years and a half let it be made yet plainer than before, 
that federal intervention is no willing choice of the Republican, or any 
party, and that what it, with the whole nation, most covets for every South- 
ern State is as large, as full, as universal, and as prosperous a self-govern- 
ment as can be found in any part of this Union. And then, in all kindness, 
for the South’s own sake, as much as for the sake of any, in the name of 
the common welfare and the nation’s honor, let the word be spoken, that if, 
by 1892, any State in this Union has not at least begun, with good show of 
completing, the establishment of equal American rights for all Americans, 
the men of this nation who, in whatever party, believe in free govern- 
ment first will strain their every nerve and sinew to give the nation a Presi- 
dent and a Congress that will establish it peaceably, promptly, and forever. 


There is a host of true Americans in the South — Southerners always but 
Nationalists as well 





and they are the only element which grows or can 
grow. They have evolved slowly, and years must still pass before they are 
controlling and before their control can bring about that adjustment of the 
race question upon the principle of the Fifteenth Amendment which will 
revolutionize Southern politics, reconstruct parties, break up the Solid 
South, and enable the negro to vote upon other issues than that of personal 
safety. They have advanced step by step from that condition in which 
hatred and revenge occupied their minds to a condition in which they are 
full of fraternal sentiment and profoundly anxious for the sake of their see- 
tion, their States, themselves, and the Union to clear up all the old issues 
and to get fairly started upon a new career of prosperity. The develop- 
ment of this class, the work it is accomplishing every day, the organization 
it is effecting for industrial enterprise, the earnestness with which it propa- 
gates the principle of equal rights as the necessary foundation of a policy 
that invites immigration, and offers business inducements to all who will 
come and avail of them — these things are unerring signs of the better days 
now dawning upon the South. 

True, the old system with its hates and its wrongs lingers, and still holds 
the purse and the rod of government. It dies hard, and will die as it has 
lived since the war, in crime and outrage and fraud. It has a conglomerate 
support. The haughty old aristocrats are for it. The “ whitgtrash,” who 
hate the “nigger” because the negro despises them, are for it. Everybody 
who wants office is for it. Everybody who stays with the old ways because 
they are old is for it. All the rabble that follows after power is for it. It 
elects governors, legislatures, and congressmen. It is strong enough to rob 
ballot-boxes and to commit arson and murder without getting caught if its 
victims are negroes and Republicans. It is still powerful to keep out school- 
books and to coerce the press. But still it is dying. It is bound to die. 
The forces for it are all bad, disagreeable to feel and ruinous in their social 
results. The forces against it are all wholesome and lasting. The League 
Convention gave these better forces another impetus. All that encourages 
fraternity, frank discussion, and mutual respect is another blow at the gigan- 
tic but crumbling ruin of the Southern oligarchy.— N. Y. Tribune. 








THE LIFE AND WORK OF LORD SHAFTESBURY.? 


THE memoirs of two remarkable Englishmen, at various 
times distinguished benefactors and promoters of American 
missions, have been given to the public within a few years, but 
have hardly attracted the attention in this country which they 
deserve. One reason may be that these profoundly interesting 
volumes do not touch upon Lord Shaftesbury’s connection with 
missions. The reader might finish them with no intimation of 
his warm personal regard for the American missionaries in 
Turkey, and of his deep interest in their work. We shall sup- 
plement in some measure this defect in the memoir, first notic- 
ing some facts of his life, and some points in his character. 

The earl was first known to the world as Lord Ashley. On 
the death of his father, the sixth Earl of Shaftesbury, he inher- 
ited his title and incumbered estates, as the seventh earl. 

Many people, especially foreigners, noticed that Lord Ashley 
had fallen out of certain public occasions, where he had always 
appeared, and that the Earl of Shaftesbury appeared to take 
his place, and they inquired of the earl himself if Lord Ashley 
was dead or in foreign parts! 

Never was the childhood of a nobleman so unfortunate as 
that of the Earl of Shaftesbury. His parents were severe and 
unsympathizing, and regarded him as a nuisance. He was a 
finely formed, sensitive child, beloved of the servants, but 
shrinking in terror from his parents. His mother, devoted to 
the society of English high life, such as it was at the beginning 
of this century, was glad to leave him to the care of Maria Mil- 
lis, a pious and faithful housekeeper, who bestowed upon the 
unfortunate youth a mother’s care and love. She instilled into 
his heart the first lessons of piety and the story of the cross, so 
that he always regarded the beginnings of his spiritual life as 


1 The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K. G. 3 vols. By 
Edwin Hodder. Cassell & Co. London and New York. 1886. 
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dating back to that only gleam of happiness in his childhood. 
The prayer she taught him he always used, even to extreme old 
age. lle cherished her memory. When she died she left him 
a valuable gold watch, and he never carried any other. He 
went often among the thieves, and robbers, and burglars of 
London, and he was never insulted or abused. His sacred 
watch, however, was stolen from him by one who did not know 
him. As soon as the London thieves knew it they hunted it 
up and returned it to him, with execrations upon a thief so 
mean as to steal “the good earl’s” watch, and declaring him 
worthy of any punishment, however severe. 

At the age of seven he was cruelly sent away to a school 
which he thus describes: “* Nothing could have surpassed it for 
filth, bullying, neglect, and hard treatment of every sort; nor 
had it, in any respect, any one compensating advantage, except 
perhaps it may have given me an early horror of oppression 
and cruelty. It was very similar to Dotheboy’s Hall.” 

At the age of twelve he was removed to Harrow, where he 
found kind treatment and began to enjoy life and study. Then 
he was sent two years to a worthless clergyman, who taught him 
nothing but horses and dogs. 

His father, having been dissuaded from putting him into the 
army, placed him at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1819. Here 
he took honors as a elassical scholar, and had a great desire to 
devote himself to science, although his spiritual perception of 
the blessedness of an unselfish life sometimes entranced him. 

At the age of twenty-five he entered Parliament, and soon be- 
came known as the benevolent Lord Ashley. Here he was 
brought into contact with men of various conditions and char- 
acter. Ile soon began to disabuse himself of many false notions 
that had been imbibed from his environment; such as that the 
Bible Society was an evil combination, that dissenters were not 
to be regarded as true Christians, ete. 

His religious life was quickened by various incidents showing 
a heart alive to religious truth. One of these trials perhaps 
was his falling “desperately in love with one who was and is 
an angel, but with such an environment that she would have 
brought with her a halo of hell!” He comforted himself with 
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getting rid of hell. Some five or six years later he was very 
happily married to a daughter of Lord Cowper. She sympa- 
thized with him, and nobly sustained him in his life’s work on 
behalf of the poor, oppressed, abandoned, and degraded. He 
entered upon this career with the utmost deliberation. He 
could have office. He might rise to one of the highest stations 
of power. Science attracted him. He felt the stirrings of am- 
bition. But he saw around him, in London and in the country, 
multitudes suffering, toiling, oppressed, cruelly treated, living 
in filth and squalor. He saw women condemned to fifteen 
hours’ toil every day, six days in the week, and children in fac- 
tories and in mines condemned to equally cruel toil, with no 
hope for the future. He was ridiculed in Parliament, with no 
mild admixture of scorn, for the assertion that children, in tend- 
ing the “mules” in the factories, were compelled to walk, back 
and forth, twenty-five miles every day. He obtained a com- 
mission from Parliament, and proved it to be the fact by actual 
measurement and count. The report of the commission caused 
no little surprise and astonishment in Parliament. They were 
alert and nimble children. 

His first great achievement was the passage of the “Ten 
Hours’ Bill,” often called the “ Factory Bill.’ He had de- 
voted twenty years of incessant labor to this bill. Defeated 
every year, he renewed the contest. He attended innumerable 
meetings in -all parts of England, so as to reach publie senti- 
ment. Brief notes in his diary reveal the character of the con- 
test : — 

“In very few instances did any mill-owner appear on the 
platform with me.” ‘Only three ministers joined me in my 
efforts to rescue women and children from insupportable toil. 
It is one of the historic blots upon the ministry, with some 
splendid exceptions,” that it has been slow to avenge the poor. 
*O’Connell was a sneering and bitter opponent.” * Bright was 
ever one of my most malignant opponents.” ‘ Cobden, though 
bitterly hostile, was better than Bright.” “Gladstone is on a 
level with the rest. He was the only member who endeav- 
ored to delay the bill which delivered women and children 
from the mines and the pits. When, however, Mr. Gladstone 
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was defending West India slavery, he did make caustic refer- 
ence to the slavery existing in England.” “ Lord Brougham 
was among my most heated opponents.” ‘ Miss Martineau 
gave her voice and strength against the measure.” * Lord John 
Russell, Lord Brougham, and Macaulay came round, and the 
latter made a most brilliant and effective speech in favor. Sir 
James Graham, Bright, and Roebuck publicly and grandly 
confessed their error.” ‘ The reception the operatives gave me 
at Bradford was wonderful. There must have been one hun- 
dred thousand people present.” 

At a meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the following tribute to the Factory Legislation was 
paid by the President of the Economical Section: * It has con- 
solidated society in this part of the island, swept away a great 
mass of festering and growing discontent, placed the prosperity 
of the district on a broad, solid, and safe basis, on the orderly 
and contented labor of Lancashire, — a security against foreign 
competition, a guarantee of power and a fund of undivided 
profits. These results have followed from the sagacious, perse- 
vering, and moral exertions of the advocates of the Ten Hours’ 
Bill.” 

This was a great achievement. It would of itself have im- 
mortalized him as one of the heroic benefactors of the human 
race. For in doing it he exposed himself to obloquy and 
hatred. His own father and mother expressed their disgust. 
The nobles and bishops generally were defiant and scornful. 
He sacrificed his income and involved himself in debt, he re- 
sisted all the solicitations to office and power, but was su- 
premely happy in the result. 

While he was fighting this long battle with the wealth and 
power of England, winning something out of every reverse, he 
saw many other objects of woe and suffering besides the women 
and children in factories, mines, and pits. He was familiar, by 
personal inspection, with the most wretched parts of London, 
and the hordes of miserable children enlisted all his sympathies 
on behalf of ragged schools, as though he had no other 
“hobby.” Everything he took up was ealled “ Shaftesbury’s 
hobby.” He pitied these poor waifs of humanity with a pity 
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that would not let him rest. He went one cold day intoa 
ragged school of 400 pupils. He was struck with the general 
appearance of suffering. In answer to questions a little girl, 
wearing a dress hardly fit for’summer, replied, “ 1’ze cold, 1’ze 
hungry. Mother had nothin’ hersel’.” A little boy with the 
same look of suffering gave similar answers, and so did another. 
He looked round and saw 400 of these poor, ragged creatures 
dying of cold and starvation amid the imperial luxury and 
waste of London. Call it unmanly, if you please, but forgive 
him if he stepped into a little side room and sat down and wept, 
appalled and overwhelmed by the amount and intensity of suf- 
fering which was thus revealed. The teacher came and said, 
“What can I do for you, my lord?” “Is this the every-day 
condition of your school?” “It is, my lord; the children are 
generally too hungry to learn much.” The earl immediately 
drove to his house in Grosvenor Square, and put all its re- 
sources into requisition in making soup. He sent his butler to 
buy 400 basins and spoons. He was a most active and sympa- 
thetic coadjutor of his master in all expenditures, as he always 
took his bill and sat down quickly and wrote fifty instead of 
forty! So this active and sympathetic butler grew rich through 
a long course of benevolence, while the noble earl himself grew 
poor. But he had the supreme satisfaction of giving a basin of 
hot soup and a piece of bread to that famished crowd of the 
lowest forms of London humanity. He furnished at his own 
cost 10,000 basins of soup from his house on Grosvenor Square 
to that one school before the cold weather had passed. Its 
greater benefit was in leading others to follow his example. 
His reward was in seeing the change to intelligence and con- 
tentment in the school. 

He was always finding some new form of poverty, degrada- 
tion and suffering that demanded his interference. Perhaps 
nothing caused more good-natured ridicule than “ Shaftesbury 
and the shoe-blacks.” By the aid of the city missionaries he_ 
organized them into an army, and the smaller sections were 
ealled “Shaftesbury’s Brigades.” The object was to secure 
them some schooling, better lodgings, better economy, and a 
certain equalization of profits. The shoe-blacks took to it with 
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an intelligence and interest that delighted their benefactor. 
Hardly a shoe-black in London could be found who did not 
know by sight “Shaftesbury.” An unhappy wight, who un- 
dertook to malign him in their presence, was at once set upon, 
and had to take swift steps to save himself from “a shine” all 
over. The chimney-sweeps were another of his “ pets.” After 
a long and earnest contest, he obtained an act of Parliament 
abolishing the most cruel and remorseless abuse of childhood 
ever known. 

The noble earl was perhaps somewhat sensitive to ridicule. 
He notes in his diary: “The Lord cannot keep people from 
calling me a fool, but he can keep me from being a fool.” It 
was one of the beautiful traits of his character that, while he 
was always on the high field of debate before Parliament and 
the country, on great general principles of legislation and ehar- 
ity, it was his special delight to take up individual cases and 
introduce them to a better life. Some of these were a great joy 
to him in after years. 

The circumstances under which he became interested in the 
missions of the American Board in Turkey, and in the forma- 
tion of the Turkish Missions Aid Society, we will now state. 
As the writer was very closely and personally interested in the 
very inception of the idea of the society, and in its early devel- 
opment, and as nearly all of the originators of 1853 and 1854 
have passed away, he will lay aside the editorial plural for the 
singular. The true founder of the society was the Rev. Cuth- 
bert G. Young, and the place of the birth of the idea and plan 
was the Seminary of the American Board at Bebek, then 
under my care, in the early part of 1853. Mr. Young caine to 
Constantinople through Egypt and Syria, with greatly im- 
proved health, and wished to find a place in the East where he 
could be a helper in existing work. He was first of all in him- 
self a Turkish Missions Aid Society. I found him a comfort- 
able room near the seminary, and let him have one of the Theo- 
logical class as teacher and interpreter. He soon came to the 
conclusion that the Armenian race was the open door through 
which to enter Turkey. He gave himself to the study of the 
language. He very often took tea at our house, and he there 
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broached the idea of an English society to aid us with money, 
not with men. He saw clearly the political reasons why the 
mission should always remain purely American. 

Finding the sounds of the Armenian language very difficult, — 
he was then about forty, — he concluded to throw up his idea of 
personal aid, return to England and establish, if possible, a so- 
ciety in aid. This was often talked over with increasing inter- 
est. At length he startled me by coming in to bid me good-by, 
saying he had arranged all his affairs, and had left in his room 
two or three quite worthless articles which he wanted me to 
keep, and which I do keep, “in memoriam.” 

Not long after his return to England he wrote me that he 
met with encouragement from some of the best men in Eng- 
land, the Earl of Shaftesbury for one. Sir Cullin Eardley also 
entered into the plan with zeal, and after full correspondence with 
missionaries in Turkey and Syria, and with the secretaries of 
the American Board, a preliminary breakfast was held at Sir 

Edward Buxton’s house, May 5, 1854, and a provisional com- 
mittee appointed. In the evening 150 ladies and gentlemen 
assembled and £300 was contributed. The society was definitely 
formed in the lower room of Exeter Hall, July 3, 1854, and the 
Earl of Shaftesbury was appointed president, Sir Cullin Eard- 
ley vice-president, and Rev. Cuthbert G. Young secretary. 

The first name was a descriptive one, about three times as 
long as our American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, but at the first public anniversary was condensed into 
Turkish Missions Aid Society. 

Great was Mr. Young’s joy and gratitude at this result. In 
less than a year from the time of his reaching home in 1853, 
the society he hoped for and prayed for so earnestly had come 
into vigorous existence. 

The Rev. Dr. Dwight, the father of the Armenian Mission, 
was invited to visit England in order to hold public meetings 
with the secretary on behalf of the cause. He was providen- 
tially prevented from going, and I accidentally fell into his 
place. I spent a fortnight in London on my way to America 
from June 1, 1856. Mr. Young had resigned his office and was 
dying of consumption. He sent me earnest and affectionate 
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messages as to what I might do, and the men I should see. 
Not long after he departed, in great peace, enjoying by faith 
all that the society would accomplish. His work was not in 
vain in the Lord. But for Cuthbert G. Young, no Turkish 
Missions Aid Society would have been formed. 

I found, as Mr. Young had asserted, that the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury understood our missionary work in the East better than 
any other man I would meet in England. After a long conver- 
sation with him, in which he seemed like a man of strong good 
sense that would go straight into the matter, he said he must have 
a drawing-room meeting, and my part of the conversation with 
him must be given to as many influential men as he could gather. 
The evening was appointed, and fifty or sixty of the finest-look- 
ing men I ever saw were assembled. They were the élite of 
the different religious bodies of London. They were from 
church and state, navy and army, full half of them dissenters. 
The earl took me into his library, and told me I would have 
men who knew how to ask questions. He would suggest that 
I begin with a half-hour statement of the Armenian Mission, 
not forgetting Bulgaria. His soul was on fire for the Bulga- 
rians. ‘Say of them what you have said to me, and then give 
them time for questions. Don’t be afraid of treading on any 
man’s corns. There will be high church, and low church, and 
no church. Never mind them. Let your answers be short, 
sharp, terse, and don’t let them drive you off your ground.” 
For a whole hour the questions were unremitted. My frequent 
negatives, “Ido not know, sir,” “I am not informed on that 
point,” “That question is on forbidden ground, sir,” ‘as 
missionaries we avoid politics and parties,” ete., occasioned some 
amusement. After eleven o’clock the gentlemen began quietly 
to drop away, but some inveterate questioners kept it up till the 
earl interfered. ‘Have I tripped?” said I to the earl. ‘“ Not 
once,” he replied. “I am fully satisfied, and this meeting will 
do our cause great good.” 

The next evening I received from him the following note: — 

Lonpon, June 11, 1856. 

My pear Dr. Hamutx,—The meeting held at my house yester- 

day evening was deeply impressed by the statement you made of the 
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labors of yourseif and colleagues in the Armenian Mission from the 
United States. 

I need not, I am sure, repeat the expressions and sentiments of 
deep respect and affection that we, all of us, entertain for the charae- 
ter and conduct of the American Board; and the great desire we 
have to extend, by any means in our power, the circle of its opera- 
tions. 

We are convinced that Bulgaria would be a fruitful field for the 
labors of evangelical missionaries ; and we are satisfied that to none 
could the work be so safely confided as to those who have already 
produced such happy results in the Turkish Empire. 

Our request, therefore, is that you should move your brethren, and 
(let me add) ours, to undertake the dispatch of two missionaries to 
Bulgaria, and the supervision of them; we, on our part, undertaking 
to provide a sum, say three hundred pounds a year, for their suste- 
nance. We would also urge the Bible Society to send colporteurs 
there for the distribution of the Holy Scriptures; and the Malta Col- 
lege would find the means to train two or three young men as school- 
masters and catechists. 

I trust this plan may be accepted in the full confidence that, under 
the blessing of Almighty God, it eannot fail to prosper. 

Faithfully yours, _ SHAFTESBURY. 

Rev. Dr. Hamiin. 


His special interest in the Bulgarians had been awakened by 
the Crimean war, and the information I could give him was 
eagerly received. He hated all oppression, he abhorred Islam 
sufficiently, but he saw that the predominance of Russia would 
involve the destruction of missions. He saw clearly the urgent 
necessity of sending missionaries into Bulgaria; and the result 
of the Crimean war in pushing back Russia, for a while, he re- 
garded as a trumpet-call to Christendom to arise and take pos- 
session of the land for Christ. 

Before leaving London I met the other officers and man- 
aging committee of the society at its rooms in Adam Street, 
Strand, and engaged to return and spend the month of Octo- 
ber in holding meetings under the direction of the society. 
These public meetings were held in Liverpool, London, South- 
ampton, Brighton, the Isle of Wight, at Bath, Bristol, Clifton, 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, ete., and some excellent draw- 
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ing-room meetings, where there was great freedom of expression 
of all sorts of views. The earl was so overweighted with his work 
that he could attend none of these provincial meetings. He 
read all the reports with interest, and had great satisfaction in 
the formation of an auxiliary in Bath and Edinburgh, which 
had resisted all attempts because Americans were slave-holders. 

He was at St. Giles when a farewell meeting was held, No- 
vember 4, in lower Exeter Hall. He sent a friend with an in- 
vitation to come down to “The Saint,” and rest with hima 
week. My work called me loudly to Constantinople, and I 
hastened away, but I promised to follow up the mission to the 
Bulgarians, and that promise I redeemed. 

At the farewell meeting the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird presided, 
and speeches were made by the chairman, by the Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist Noel, Sir Henry Rawlinson; and the following 
very warm and friendly letter was read from the hero of Kars, 
Sir W. Fenwick Williams : — 


My pear Dr. HAmitin, — I am extremely sorry that a long-stand- 
ing engagement will prevent my having the pleasure of meeting you 
in Exeter Hall on the evening of the fourth. I thus lose the opportu- 
nity of stating to the meeting my experience of sixteen years in all 
parts of the theatre of the efforts of that band of American mission- 
aries of which you form so worthy a member. I hope ere long to be 
able to testify in that hall to all the advantages gained to Christianity, 
as well as humanity, by the increasing and judicious exertions of your 
countrymen both in Turkey and Persia; and in doing so I shall speak 
of personal friends as well as zealous pioneers of civilization who have 
proved themselves so worthy of the support and sympathy of the Brit- 
ish public. 

Pray, on reaching Stamboul, give my best respects to all my mis- 
sionary friends, and believe me always, 

Yours faithfully, W. F. WILtiAms. 


The reading of the letter was followed by immense applause, 
showing the enthusiasm of the people for Sir Fenwick Williams 
of Kars. At the close of the meeting the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel moved two resolutions, the first referring to myself and my 
labors in England ; the second to the missionaries in general, as 
follows : — 

VOL. V.— NO, 22. 28 
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II. This meeting would further assure Dr. Hamlin of their contin- 
ued sympathy and prayer for his future and extended labors; and 
would convey through him the expression of the same feelings of high 
esteem to all his brethren and ‘fellow-laborers, both in Turkey and 
Persia. 


Sir Cullin Eardley, Judge Wheatley of the East India ser- 
vice, Dr. and Mrs. Holte Yates, Mr. Steedman (retired South 
African merchant), Mr. Kinnaird, and some others whose names 
have fled, came with great cordiality to give the parting hand, 
and to say that England and America must conquer the Turk- 
ish Empire for Christ. 

The earl’s partiality for American missionaries is well known. 
He told the office secretary of the Turkish Missions Aid Society 
to let no American missionary from Turkey pass through Lon- 
don without calling upon him if he was in town, or at St. Giles, 
his ancestral home, if he was in the country. Ie presided at 
the annual meeting of the society until the end of his long life at 
the age of eighty-four. There were so many societies at whose 
annual meetings he must preside, that he usually appeared for 
a ten or fifteen minutes’ speech, and then retired to some other 
expectant audience. At a Ragged School anniversary he re- 
marked that he had already occupied nine hours on platforms 
that day. At the white-heat of London anniversaries, they be- 
gin at ten A. M., and the last one perhaps does not break up 
till midnight. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s oft-repeated eulogium upon American 
missionaries is well known : — 

I do not believe that in the history of diplomacy, or in the history 
of any negotiation carried on between man and man, we can find any- 
thing to equal the wisdom, the sound sense, the pure evangelical truth, 
of the men who constitute the American mission. I have said it 
twenty times before, and I say it again, for the expression appropri- 


ately conveys my meaning, that they are a marvelous combination of 
sense and piety. 


Deferring to a future occasion the further notice of Bulgaria, 
and the earl’s deep interest in her destiny, we close with a few 
brief separate thoughts jotted down in his diary, indicating the 
tone of his Christian character. He was one of the saints of 
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the Most High, but not like Baptist Noel with that sweetness 
and heavenly grace that charmed you in the very tones of his 
voice. He was a man of faith and prayer, but always had his 
armor on, ready to do battle publicly, privately, before Parlia- 
ment or before the people, in good report and in bad report, 
wherever there was wrong to be righted or suffering to be re- 
lieved. He died with his armor on. For sixty years he had 
fought the good fight and kept the faith. The magnificence 
and the poverty of London poured out to the obsequies with 
expressions of sorrow and of reverence never equaled in that 
great city. 
NOTES FROM HIS DIARY. 

I want to pin every discourse down to the one thing needful, the 
one perfect and sufficient Sacrifice. 

Scientific despotism exceeds sacerdotal tyranny. 

When Gladstone runs down a steep place, his immense majority, 
like pigs in Seripture, but hoping for a better issue, will go with him, 
roaring in grunts of exultation, 

Ritualism is the Colorado beetle of ecclesiasticism ; you cannot keep 
it out. 

Doctrine is everywhere set aside. It is like silver in the days of 
Solomon : it is “nothing accounted of.” 

To the question, “*‘ What have the Evangelicals to fear?” I reply, 
“‘ Themselves ! ” 

I will never leave thee nor forsake thee (Deut. xxxi. 6). That is 
a marvelous text, and has long been a banner to me in the house of 
my pilgrimage. 

Ragged Schools: I thank God for the day I was called, by his 
grace, to participate in this holy work. Of all the things to which I 
have been called by his good and all-wise Providence, there is not one 
like it, not one that has brought so much comfort, not one that I can 
look back upon with so much consolation, that rests with so much joy 
upon my heart, and there is not one that I look forward to with so 
much hope. 


No life more truly noble has ever been given to the world 
from the ranks of the English nobility. 
Cyrus Ham Lin. 
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EDWARD BELLAMY’S NATIONALISM! 


GROWTH OF MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. 


It is now ascertained, Mr. Chairman, and ladies, and gentle- 
men, that two thousand capitalists own more than all the rest of 
the 65,000,000 of our population. Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand rich men control seventy-five per cent. of the national 
wealth. The American republic, therefore, is practically owned 
by less than a quarter of a million persons. If present causes 
which bring about a concentration of capital keep up their 
operation, the republic will soon be owned by less than fifty 
thousand men. 

Lazarus and Dives in America have no hereditary positions. 
We have no hereditary wealthy class, and therefore the con- 
centration of capital is not with us as great a peril as it would 
be if connected with an aristocratic organization of society. 
Two thousand men own more than al! the rest of us, but this 
does not mean that they own ws. [Laughter and applause. ] 
Some of the rest of us may yet have places among the two 
thousand, and we all have votes. The wealthy in America are 
not a close corporation, class, clan, or clique. Andrew Carnegie 
says that between poverty, up the curve of the wheel of fortune, 
past the summit and back to poverty again, only about three 
generations, or at most five, usually intervene. His vivid 
phrase is that not more than five generations lie between shirt 
sleeves and shirt sleeves again in the roll of the wheel. Mil- 
lionaires multiply in Congress and out of it, but their sons, or 


1 See the March number of Our Day, p. 230, for a notice of the occasion on 
which this lecture was delivered. 
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their grandsons, very rarely occupy their fathers’ places. You 
are a rich man; what care you for a poor man? Your sons 
may be poor. You are a poor man; what care you for a rich 
man? Your sons may be rich. Therefore 1 maintain that in 
America the cause of the poor man is every man’s cause [ap- 
plause]; and that for the same reason the cause of the rich 
man is every man’s cause also. [Laughter and applause. | 

It is said, however, that capitalists, although not as yet closely 
banded together, are rapidly forming syndicates and are really 
becoming a class, or clique. Giant monopolies, colossal trusts, 
begin to have power to control government, and to tax people 
indirectly without their consent. It must be admitted that the 
possible growth of trusts is a menace to republican institutions. 
Our great staples, oil, sugar, coal, iron, cotton, are all very 
likely soon to be largely controlled by combinations of capi- 
talists. More than one great trust already has power to crack 
the domes of legislative halls like egg-shells. It may become 
necessary to curb trusts by national power. It may ultimately 
be thought best to take certain great staples out of the hands 
of trusts and syndicates and monopolies and put them under 
national control. 

The moment we begin to think of doing this, however, we 
find ourselves standing on uncertain ground, for the question 
arises, How far under national control of great industries we 
can keep the workshop out of politics? Shall we not open the 
way to prodigious political corruption if, besides political par- 
ties, we have political land, political coal, political cotton, polit- 
ical sugar, political oil? Will this make the wheels of govern- 
ment and of society run more easily? The political grab-bag 
is now as wide as the continent ; will it be safe to make it wider 
and deeper ? 

The rich, it is said, are growing richer, and the poor, poorer. 
But I suppose the fact carefully stated is that wages in the re- 
cent history of both America and England have risen in pur- 
chasing power faster than capital has increased its average 
gains. So Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Blaine both affirm. It is 
fifteen years since I began to discuss this subject, and the con- 
clusion to which I have come after looking at many sides of it 
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is, that as a rule the rich are growing richer, but that the poor 
are the better for this on the whole and on the average. The 
rich slowly, but the poor less slowly, improve their condition. 
As capital increases, the capitalist has a smaller, and the laborer 
a larger, proportional share of the product. I believe this to be 
the truth ascertainable by the broadest induction from the sta- 
tistics of Germany, England, and the United States. Cary 
and Bastiat affirm this; so do Atkinson and the Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright. 

The poor grow more intelligent. Their wants, therefore, in- 
crease ; and the poor have ballots. There is a giant significance 
in the question, Is nationalism or socialism a necessary or prob- 
able result of the growth of intelligence among the masses who 
have votes? What relations will the twentieth century estab- 
lish between capital and far more fully educated labor than now 
exists ? Shall society be Christian or canine, human or wolfish ? 
Shall the organizing principle of business be codperation or 
competition? Or, to put the whole question in the words of 
the Nationalists, Shall industry be placed under public control 
for the public advantage, or under corporate control for corpo- 
rate advantage ? 

No doubt this question is a burning one, liable to excite pas- 
sion among the masses, and capable of causing great mischief 
in certain directions, but that mischief can be put down in this 
country only by fair, open, Christian discussion. For one, I 
wish, with all courtesy to the Nationalists, to recognize the im- 
portance of this question, its timeliness, and the necessity of 
some answer to it. It is time that all that anybody knows on 
this subject everybody should know. If you dam up the stream 
of labor reform, you prepare an era when it will burst forth 
with havoc. Are we not wise enough to answer this question 
in America for Americans, and here at the close of the nine- 
teenth century for the opening of the twentieth? 

Mr. Bellamy’s answer to this question has been given to the 
world in a novel which has attained an almost unprecedented 
circulation at home and abroad. Since “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
was published, no novel on reform has had as wide a reading. 
My attention was first called to this book by Mr. Moody, with 
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whom for the moment I was laboring in Chicago. He said to 
me at a dinner-table in the Grand Pacific Hotel, “1 have had 
thrust into my hands lately, a book entitled ‘ Looking Back- 
ward.’ The workingmen say I must read it; they affirm that 
that is what is coming. You cannot reach them unless you 
know what is in that book. I have n’t read it,” said he, * but 
you must.” [Laughter.] So when I went up to my summer 
residence at Lake George I read that book as I rolled over the 
Green Mountains, and I confess that I have since read the 
whole of it the second time. 

Mr. Bellamy is descended from a ministerial family of great 
eminence. Among his ancestors was Joseph Bellamy, one of 
the most eloquent preachers of the early days of New England. 
He was a worthy coadjutor of Jonathan Edwards. He was 
also a preceptor of Aaron Burr. Edward Bellamy’s father was 
a preacher. Our author and reformer was born at Chicopee 
Falls, in one of the busiest factory centres of Massachusetts, 
in 1850. After a partial course at Union College, he spent a 
year in Germany. He became a member of the Hampden 
County Bar, but developed a taste for journalism, and was con- 
nected for a time with the “ New York Evening Post.” Since 
1876 he has devoted himself to literature. (See the “ New 
England Magazine” for September, 1889.) Edward Bellamy 
is a man of literary genius, as his book shows. And if I criti- 
cise somewhat pointedly certain details of his plan of reform, 
this will by no means be considered as indicating anything but 
high personal regard for him, and for the distinguished scholars 
who have more or less directly indorsed his scheme. 


DEFECTS OF MR. BELLAMY’S SCHEME OF NATIONALISM. 

What is to be said of Edward Bellamy’s nationalism, taken 
as a whole? 

1. Mr. Bellamy’s plan, as exhibited in his novel, is very com- 
plicated, very revolutionary, very optimistic, very self-contradic- 
tory, and, as I think, very visionary [laughter]; but 

2. It has in it elements that are very Christian [applause ] ; 
but 

3. The Christianity is in the voluntary codperation, and not 
in the compulsory nationalism. [Applause. ] 
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Where, then, does the line of cleavage lie between the sense 
and nonsense of this book? Between voluntary progressive, 
general codperation, combined with competition, all this on the 
one side, and compulsory, universal, almost immediate national- 
ism, with total abolition of competition, aii this o> the other 
side. Mr. Bellamy hopes that his plans can ail be carried out 
» within fifty years. 

I venture to think that most of the scholars, men of letters, 
and reformers, who have dignified Mr. Bellamy’s scheme by 
their approval, are really codperationists and not nationalists. I 
eall myself, I have always called myself, a progressive codpera- 
tionist. I am not a nationalist in the strict meaning of that word, 
but I do wish to see the sphere of cooperation gradually, and, if 
necessary, rapidly broadened. I am not a nationalist because I 
do not believe in the schemes which reduce labor reform to a 
single wheel. In my opinion the driving wheels of labor reform 
ought to be four, — self-help, state help, school help, church 
help. [Applause.] But Nationalism, instead of this locomo- 
tive with four driving wheels, reduces labor reform to a wheel- 
barrow with one wheel, Nationalism [laughter], and itis an ex- 
ceedingly difficult vehicle to manage. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mrs. Hunt tells us that twenty-seven States of the American 
Union, besides all the schools under the control of the national 
government, are now under laws making scientific temperance 
education compulsory. Great publishing houses, like Appleton 
& Co., Ivison, Blakeman & Co., Van Antwerp & Co., compete 
with each other in furnishing graded text-books for these 
schools. All these text-books, as 1 happen to know, and as one 
or two gentlemen on this platform know very well from pro- 
longed attention to them, inculcate total abstinence from alco- 
holies and all other narcotics, including tobacco. A teacher 
should bring his example up to the level of his precept. His 
precept now must be brought up to the level of total abstinence. 
If, therefore, a school-teacher should not set a bad example, 
then for stronger reasons a minister should not. [Applause.] 
According to Mr. Bellamy’s book, society in the year 2000 has 
not learned what is now taught in the name of science. Even 
in the twentieth century ladies have to leave dining-rooms in 
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order that gentlemen may fill the apartments with smudge. 
[Laughter.] I am deliberate in thus criticising one or two 
evils in Mr. Bellamy’s social code. I suppose he is deliberate, 
also, in calling the evils merits. He says that in the society of 
the year 2000 the people will not permit government to tell 
them what they shall eat, wear, or drink, and so I suppose 
saloons are to be nationalized. That will make this wheelbar- 
row a very dizzy affair. [Laughter.] This is an integral part 
of the scheme of Mr. Bellamy’s book. 

Nationalism, as outlined in Mr. Bellamy’s novel, is a statue, 
with feet of clay and limbs of iron, and forehead of brass, and 
crutches of splintered reeds —I mean by the crutches, the polit- 
ical parties that are to rule under his scheme —and with a 
cigar in its lips and a wine-cup in its right hand. Is this the 
angel that is to lead us into the millennium? I think not. 
[Applause and laughter.] But because the figure has a golden 
heart and philanthropic motives, 1 mean to speak of it with 
adequate respect. [ Laughter. ] 

The brotherhood of men is a great idea, a divine reality, but 
only in divine fellowship can human fellowship be consum- 
mated. The priesthood of the people must mean the priest- 
hood of believers, otherwise theocracy will never be consistent 
with democracy. There are two rules in the Bible, the Golden 
Rule and the iron rule— do as you would be done by; and if 
any man will not work, neither shall he eat. The angel who is 
to bring in the millennium will come through a door of which 
the sides are those tw» rules. Mr. Bellamy does not seem to 
me to be as severe as the Scriptures are upon the drones. He 
is severe to a certain extent, for he feeds them on bread and 
water and cuts them off from human society, but he has almost 
no criminal class and makes provision for almost none. 

What are some of the special defects in Mr. Bellamy’s 
scheme of Nationalism ? 

1. It changes republican into class government. It concen- 
trates national power of colossal extent in the hands of probably 
less than half of what is now the voting population. 

Everybody, according to the scheme of Nationalism, has to go 
to school until twenty-one, then everybody has to be a member 
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of the industrial army till the age of forty-five, and nobody is 
to vote until he is graduated from the industrial army. The 
graduates of that army are to manage the nation. I think this 
concentration of power in the hands of men over forty-five years 
of age —or of men and women, for 1 believe female suffrage 
prevails ; and, therefore, I suppose there is involved in the 
scheme a cure for the cigar and the wine-cup — this limitation 
of political power to a fraction of the people appears to me to 
be contrary to the trend of modern political reform. Most 
Americans would call this practically an aristocracy. My first 
count against Nationalism is, not that it limits universal suf- 
frage, for I would be glad to limit it by the reading and writ- 
ing test, but that it limits it savagely, with a broad slash into 
approved ideas as to freedom. It institutes government by a 
class less in numbers than a majority of the mature part of the 
people. We believe, most of us, I suppose, that if a man can 
read and write he ought to have a voice at the ballot-box after 
he is twenty-one. But, according to Mr. Bellamy’s scheme, you 
cannot vote, any of you, till you are forty-five, and by that time 
many of you will have lost interest in politics. [ Laughter. ] 

2. It is a defect of Mr. Bellamy’s scheme that it opens the 
way to prodigious political corruption. 

The more we concentrate the management of industry in the 
hands of a class, the wider and deeper we make the grab-bag 
for national parties. The wider and deeper the grab-bag the 
greater will be the dangers from partisan greed and fraud. The 
remedy for the concentration of wealth in the hands of capi- 
talists is not its concentration in the hands of political parties, 
and especially not in the hands of parties made up exclusively 
of citizens over forty-five years of age. 

3. Nationalism can be reached only by processes that are at 
once untried and revolutionary. 

The parallel which Mr. Bellamy draws between the opera- 
tions of trusts and the operations of the national government 
proposed under his scheme has in it much obscurity. 

It is difficult to understand how we are to make the transi- 
tion from trusts which are governed by unadulterated selfish- 
ness, to Mr. Bellamy’s scheme, which cannot work unless gov- 
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erned by unadulterated unselfishness. What is a trust? It is 
a combination of capitalists. Its leaders come together in a 
parlor in New York, and, as General Walker has told us in the 
* Atlantic Monthly,” they agree that they will raise the prices 
of certain staples they have to sell; they will not compete with 
each other, but, in order to divide profits, they agree upon a cer- 
tain price. They tax sixty millions of us much as they please. 
This means the crushing of competition outside the ring, and 
millions of gain inside it. They have the whole public to 
plunder ; they have their inner ring to enrich. Now, in Mr. 
Bellamy’s scheme of Nationalism there is no inner ring to en- 
rich, and there is no people to plunder. How, therefore, can 
there be a close parallel between trusts and the scheme of 
Nationalism? How can the former develop into the latter? 
I do not see how the transition is to be made from our present 
arrangements to the scheme of Nationalism along the line of 
the operations of trusts, because the cases are by no means par- 
allel. There is no inner ring left in the nation, after Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s scheme is put on foot. The conditions under which a 
trust enriches itself no longer exist ; and so the motives which 
give vigor to a trust are lacking. 

4. It is not made clear by his book how Mr. Bellamy’s théory 
provides for the purchase of property now in private hands. 

There is to be no property of a private sort, or almost none, 
except individual belongings, under Mr. Bellamy’s scheme. The 
land is to be nationalized. How is it to be obtained? Is pri- 
vate property to be confiscated? Are you to abolish inherit- 
ance? Is the scheme to be purchase or spoliation? This 
question always arises when nationalistic schemes are brought 
forward, and I do not find a clear answer to it in the book, or 
even in the speeches of its distinguished author. When private 
property is to become public property, are the private owners to 
be compensated? Are the minority to be forced to accept the 
will of the majority in this matter? Are we to subject every- 
body to compulsory Nationalism? These are all fair questions 
and very old ones, for the topic is not new. The objection to 
most of these schemes is that they mean the abolition of the 
right of inheritance, or the abolition of the right of private 
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property. They mean spoliation, forced loans, forced sales. 
Where is the money to come from to pay private owners? 
Money is to be abolished, and men are to live on eredit cards. 
The scheme is said to be simple. In the field that I am now 
traversing, the scheme appears to me to be dangerously com- 
plex. ~ ? 

5. The scheme cuts the nerve of personal ownership and 
destroys individual initiative in industry. It does not provide 
motives sufficient to induce men to work without votes in the 
manner proposed. The driving-wheels of the whole plan are 
simply pap and prizes. 

All men are paid alike. One of the grand ideas in this book 
is that all that do their best do the same. Of course that epi- 
gram needs a little qualification. If it is to be stated in plain 
prose you must make a distinction, as General Walker suggests, 
between moral merit and economic merit. The moral merit of 
all people who do their best is the same; the economic merit is 
not. Mr. Bellamy says if a horse and a goat draw loads of 
different weight, their merit is the same; each does his best. 
Yes, the moral merit is the same, if you can speak of it in con- 
nection with a brute, but the economic merit is not the same, 
and the proof is that the horse sells for more than the goat. 
When skilled and swift laborers are paid only as much as 
unskilled and slow laborers, except that the former have more 
honor and better chances of promotion, how are you to prove 
that the skilled laborers will keep up their enthusiasm? There 
is to be no appeal to the love of gain. If the shiftless are to be 
paid as much as the industrious, if all are guaranteed an ample 
sustenance, provided they perform a certain small amount of 
labor, how do you know that the industrious will keep up their 
activity, and how can you be sure that it may not ultimately be 
worse éven with the shiftless than it was before ? 

6. Nationalism attempts to reform men chiefly by mere polit- 
ical machinery, not by moral and industrial motives. 

Where are the motives to come from that will drive this 
engine of Nationalism with a speed sufficient to support the 
physical wants of the people? Very true, there is a saving by 
massing your industries ; the larger the establishment, the less, 
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other things being equal, is the cost of running it, in propor- 
tion to what it turns out. That is a fixed law of manufactures, 
and Mr. Bellamy shows with great clearness how much saving 
at certain points would be effected by his plan. But I am not 
yet convinced that, when all expenses are taken into view, men 
between twenty-one and forty-five can produce enough, even 
under the nationalistic scheme, to feed us all. Skilled working- 
men would be somewhat influenced by badges and ribbons, but 
where have we any example in history of average populations 
being held to courses of laborious toil through all the middle 
portion, of their life by no other motive than the love of promo- 
tion, honor among their fellows, badges, governmental prizes, 
without the spur of hunger, or the incitement of personal owner- 
ship? You say that in the army there is such a case. Yes, but 
that is where life and death are plainly at stake ; that is where 
national existence may be at stake; that is where men work, 
not under the lash merely, but at the point of the bayonet. Re- 
treat, and you will be shot by your own sergeant. There are 
quite other motives than those of badges and prizes and promo- 
tions at work on the battlefield, as old soldiers here know. The 
parallel between the industrial army and a military organiza- 
tion is very loose at a multitude of points, but Mr. Bellamy 
seems to have been carried away with the parallel. 

7. The scheme does not provide for early development of 
special tastes, and so represses individual genius. 

Suppose a man has a divine call to be an author; he is a 
member of this industrial army. He may publish a book at his 
own expense, and if the book succeeds he may use the funds 
flowing from it to purchase exemption from his duties in the 
army, and at thirty-five such a man may begin a career as an 
author. That is ten years too late at least. Mr. Bellamy says 
that the real, serious, important, alluring business of life does 
not begin until after one is forty-five. Well, in most cases a 
man is beyond the most powerful youthful enthusiasms at that 
age. He may be matured, and if he has had a long training 
before in his chosen profession he may then be worth more 
than he was in his department, and may be worth that for 
twenty years, but if he is not to engage in special work in 
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his adopted profession until after he is forty-five, how can he 
be expected to become a specialist or an expert in it before the 
time when he will be superannuated by the advance of years ? 
I think this is one of the worst things in Mr. Bellamy’s scheme 
of Nationalism, that in most cases he holds back men from 
their special pursuits, whatever tastes and endowments they 
have for them, until they are forty-five years of age. 

8. This scheme makes itself responsible for the maintenance 
not only of all the present generation, but also of all that they 
may choose to bring into the world. 

John Stuart Mill has said that the human family ought to 
support itself; we are all brethren, and so long as there is a 
loaf left it should be divided. Very true. But John Stuart 
Mill himself says that humanity is not responsible for all that 
humanity may choose to bring into the world. We now afford 
sustenance to the poorest of the poor, even though they cannot 
labor. Germany insists upon a scheme of compulsory insurance 
which provides for a pension for workingmen after they have 
attained a certain age. We already have governmental provi- 
sion for cases of extreme need. But to make sustenance for all 
of us precisely alike, and guarantee it not only for those who 
are now on the stage, but for all who may come after, is a 
guarantee that seems to me to be a premium on shiftlessness.! 

9. The scheme makes no adequate provision for eliminating 
drones and the criminal class from the industrial army. 

10. It forgets, or makes far too little, of the necessity of per- 
sonal regeneration to social regeneration. 


1 In the North American Review for February, Mr. Bellamy makes this candid 
admission: ‘‘ The nationalist plan is even so elastic that it will permit a man to 
loaf the rest of his life after a very brief service, if he shall consent to accept a 
quarter or half the rate of support of other citizens’’ (p. 357). ‘‘Some have said 
that Nationalism requires a change in human nature; but men on becoming sol- 
diers do not become better men, do not experience a change of heart. They are 
merely placed under the influence of different incentives. Make industry a pub- 
lic service as war now is and you will win for work the inspiration of war.’’ 

But how can work thrive when men at forty-five may cease to be industrial sol- 
diers and become permanent loafers on half-pay ? 

“ Confiscation,” Mr. Bellamy says (p. 362), ‘‘is not a method of Nationalism.” 
He proposes not only free schools and compulsory education, but that the poorest 
of the poor shall be paid for sending their children to school. 
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11. It fails to remember that other ways exist of throttling 
dangerous trusts than by national control of all industry. 

12. It encourages Socialism and Communism by exaggera- 
ting the infelicities of the working class and stimulating the 
hopes of the shiftless and the unscrupulous. 

* 13. Nationalism does not remember with sufficient distinct- 
ness that a nationalized branch of industry may succeed only 
because other branches are not nationalized. 

Our army, navy, and post office are now conducted by the 
nation. Germany puts her railroads under national control. I 
am not sure but that we shall ultimately do so. If the railroads 
should come into the possession of a syndicate or a trust, I 
should be in favor of putting them under governmental control. 
[Applause.] I am not averse to Mr. Bellamy’s suggestion that 
we should put the telegraph into the hands of the postal au- 
thorities and let it be governed from Washington. But I would 
experiment very cautiously in this direction, for political cor- 
ruption might be increased after all our effort to keep these 
things out of politics. But your army, your post-office, your 
navy, or anything else you have nationalized thus far would not 
be a success if you had not the principle of competition at work 
side by side with it to stimulate individual effort in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. 


REMEDIES FOR INDUSTRIAL PERILS. 

What, then, are the remedies that we are to offer for the in- 
dustrial perils of our time ? 

1. Let codperation be brought into action on a wide scale 
among workingmen. 

2. Let profit-sharing between employers and employed be 
tried. [Applause.] Very loud voices of experience now call 
us to this field of labor reform. 

3. Let there be governmental restraint of trusts and monopo- 
lies within the bounds of their charters. [Applause. ] 

4, Let cautious enlargement of national control of a few great 
staples and industries be undertaken, whenever the aggressions 
of trusts make such control necessary. 

5. Let labor bureaus, state and national, have an extension 
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of their present advisory powers. Pour out into the lap of your 
government the funds needed to support these bureaus, which 
have done as much as any other one cause in recent years to 
create a sound public sentimént concerning labor reform. 

6. Experiment slowly, cautiously, along the line followed by 
Germany, that is, in the direction of state ownership of rail- 
roads and telegraphs, compulsory insurance for workingmen, 
and state aid to the poorest of the poor. 

7. Insist first on compulsory education, and afterwards on the 
reading test for the suffrage, on ballot reform and on compul- 
sory voting, such as prevails in some of the Swiss cantons and 
such as even David Dudley Field, with all his legal learning 
and caution, now advocates. 

8. Make the liquor traffic an outlaw by both state and 
national constitutional enactments. 

9. Let there be a glorious American church, enlightened, 
aggressive, omnipresent, in order that there may be a glorious 
American republic, united, progressive, incorruptible. 

10. And above all seek a combination of competition and 
codperation, a balanced scheme, self-help, state help, school 
help, church help, —the four wheels of your locomotive ; and 
the Golden Rule and the iron rule, the two rails of the track 
on which it runs. [ Applause. } 


Some day, by laws as fixed and fair 
As guide the planets in their sweep, 
The children of each outcast heir 
The harvest-fruits of time shall reap. 


The peasant brain shall yet be wise, 

The untamed pulse grow calm and still ; 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 

And work in peace Time’s wondrous will. 


Some day, without a trumpet’s call, 
This news will o’er the world be blown: 
“The heritage comes back to all ! 
The myriad monarchs take their own!” 
THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
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WE append below Mr. Bellamy’s own account, as given in ‘‘ The Nation- 
alist’? of May, 1889, of the origin of his book. Its spiritual heredity curi- 
ously explains both its merits and its defects :— 


I never had, previous to the publication of the work, any affiliation with 
any class or sect of industrial or social reformers, nor, to make my confes- 
sion complete, any particular sympathy with undertakings of the sort. It 
is only just to myself to say, however, that this should not be taken to indi- 
cate any indifference to the miserable condition of the mass of humanity, 
seeing that it resulted rather from a perception all too clear of the depth 
and breadth of the social problem and a consequent skepticism as to the 
effectiveness of the proposed solutions which had come to my notice. 

In undertaking to write “Looking Backward”’ I had, at the outset, no 
idea of attempting a serious contribution to the movement of social reform. 
The idea was of a mere literary fantasy, a fairy tale of social felicity. 
There was no thought of contriving a house which practical men might live 
in, but merely of hanging in mid-air, far out of reach of the sordid and 
material world of the present, a cloud-palace for an ideal humanity. 

In order to secure plenty of elbow room for the fancy and prevent awk- 
ward collisions between the ideal structure and the hard facts of the real 
world, I fixed the date of the story in the year A. p. 3000. As to what 
might be in A. D. 3000 one man’s opinion was as good as another’s, and my 
fantasy of the social system of that day only required to be consistent with 
itself to defy criticism. EEmboldened by the impunity my isolated position 
secured me, I was satisfied with nothing less than the whole earth for my 
social palace. In its present form the story is a romance of the ideal nation, 
but in its first form it was the romance of an ideal world. In the first draft 
of “Looking Backward,” though the immediate scene was laid in America 
(in Asheville, North Carolina, instead of Boston, by the way), the United 
States was supposed to be merely an administrative province of the great 
World Nation, whose affairs were directed from the World Capital which 
was declared to be the city of Berne, in Switzerland. The action of the 
story was made to begin in the thirtieth century. 

The opening scene was a grand parade of a departmental division of the 
industrial army on the occasion of the annual muster day when the young 
men coming of age that year were mustered into the national service and 
those who that year had reached the age of exemption were mustered out. 
That chapter always pleased me, and it was with some regrets that I left it 
out of the final draft. The solemn pageantry of the great festival of the year, 
the impressive ceremonial of the oath of duty taken by the new reeruits in 
presence of the world-standard, the formal return of the thanks of human- 
ity to the veterans who received their honorable dismissal fzom service, the 
review and march past of the entire body of the local industrial forces, each 
battalion with its appropriate insignia, the triumphal arches, the garlanded 
streets, the banquets, the music, the open theatres and pleasure gardens, 
with all the features of a gala day sacred to the civic virtues and the enthu- 
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siasm of humanity, furnished materials for a picture exhilarating at least to 
the painter. 

“The idea of committing the duty of maintaining the community to an in- 
dustrial army, precisely as the duty of protecting it is intrusted to a military 
army, was directly suggested to me by the grand object lesson of the organ- 
ization of an entire people for national purposes presented by the military sys- 
tem of universal service for fixed and equal terms, which has been practically 
adopted by the nations of Europe, and theoretically adopted everywhere else 
as the only just and only effectual plan of public defense on a great scale. 
What inference could possibly be more obvious and more unquestionable 
than the advisability of trying to see if a plan which was found to work so 
well for purposes of destruction might not be profitably applied to the busi- 
ness of production now in such shocking confusion. But while this idea had 
for some time been vaguely floating in my mind, for a year or two I think 
at least, I had been far from realizing all that was in it, and only thought 
then of utilizing it as an analogy to lend an effect of feasibility to the fancy 
sketch I had in hand. It was not till I began to work out the details of the 
scheme by way of explaining how the people of the thirtieth century disposed 
of the awkward problems of labor and avoided the evils of a classified soci- 
ety that I perceived the full potency of the instrument I was using, and ree- 
ognized in the modern military system not merely a rhetorical analogy for 
a national industrial service, but its prototype, furnishing at once a complete 
working model for its organization, an arsenal of patriotic and national 
motives and arguments for its animation, and the unanswerable demonstra- 
tion of its feasibility drawn from the actual experience of whole nations 
organized and maneuvred as armies. 

Something in this way it was that, no thanks to myself, I stumbled over 
the destined corner-stone of the new social order. It scarcely needs to be 
said that having once apprehended it for what it was, it became a matter of 
pressing importance to me to show it in the same light to other people. 
This led to a complete recasting, both in form and purpose, of the book I was 
engaged upon. Instead of a mere fairy tale of social perfection, it became 
the vehicle of a definite scheme of industrial reorganization. The form of 
aromance was retained, although with some impatience, in the hope of 
inducing the more to give it at least a reading. Barely enough story was 
left to decently drape the skeleton of the argument, and not enough, I fear, 
in spots, for even that purpose. A great deal of merely fanciful matter con- 
cerning the manners, customs, social and political institutions, mechanical 
contrivances, and so forth of the people of the thirtieth century, which had 
been intended for the book, was cut out for fear of diverting the attention of 
readers from the main theme. Instead of the year A. D. 3000, that of A. D. 
2000 was fixed upon as the date of the story. Ten centuries had at first 
seemed to me none too much to allow for the evolution of anything like an 
ideal society, but with my new belief as to the part which the National organ- 
ization of industry is to play in bringing in the good time coming, it appeared 
to me reasonable to suppose that by the year 2000 the order of things which 
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which we look forward to will already have become an exceedingly old 
story. This conviction as to the shortness of the time in which the hope of 
Nationalization is to be realized by the birth of the new, and the first true 
nation, I wish to say, is one which every day’s reflection and observation, 
since the publication of “ Looking Backward,” has tended to confirm. 

The more advanced nations, ours surely first of all, will reach the sum- 
mit earliest and, reaching strong brotherly hands downward, help up the 
laggards. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Kant, Lorzg, and Ritscuu. A Critical Examination by LEonHARD STAEH- 
LIN, Bayreuth. Translated by Rev. D. W. Stmon, Ph. D. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. Pp. 327. 1889. 


Dr. Wm. Lindsay Alexander’s successor in the “ Theological Hall ” of the 
Scotch Congregationalists has just laid the thinkers of Britain and America 
under obligation by his “The Redemption of Man ;” and this clear and con- 
secutive critique upon the basis of the late Dr. Albert Ritschl’s theology, 
done into excellent English, very largely increases the debt. Herr Staehlin 
has to do with Ritschl and with his predecessors in philosophy only as he 
follows them. If the Kant-Lotze theory of cognition can be overthrown, 
the theological system of the Gottingen professor, so influential of late 
years with the younger Germans, crumbles at once. To this task he there- 
fore addresses himself with great skill and force. 

Ritschl is, perhaps, hardly beginning to be known among us, though it is 
more than ten years since an abstract of the first (or historical) part of his 
great work on “Justification and Reconciliation” was attempted in the 
** Congregational Quarterly.” Thirteen years he had studied the subject, he 
says, issuing, meantime, half a dozen monographs on separate portions of 
it. English and Scotch students have resorted to the Gottingen lecture- 
room more than Americans, and two of them, Drs. John S. Black and W. 
Robertson Smith, set his “ Critical History ” before their countrymen. We 
now owe to Messrs. Staehlin and Simon the very readable account before us 
of Ritschl’s dogmatic and biblico-theological handling (vols. 2 and 3) of the 
Christian doctrine of Reconciliation, of which, he said in 1870, “a clear un- 
derstanding is the first prerequisite of theological culture.” It is no less 
important now. 

American preachers and thinkers will wish to know at once the results 
of the searching and luminous criticism here made. On the principles of 
“the most influential school of theology in Germany” at present, can we 
really and surely know anything in religion ? Has a Christian believer any- 
thing certain on which to construct a theology? From an analysis of the 
Master’s work, founded on the theories of Lotze and Kant, Staehlin answers, 
No, the great first question in religion, to be settled before others can be 
entertained, is : Can the human soul find any certainty at all to start with, 
say, of the existence of God and then of what is connected with his exist- 
ence ? If there is no basis for theism even, then none for theology, none 
for anything rational in religion. Here, says Staehlin, Ritschl leaves us, 
for here he was left by Lotze and Kant. 
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American readers know Kant better than Lotze — their introduction to 
the latter, in general, being as recent as the earlier “Monday Lectures ” 
(Lectures for 1877, p. 101 seg.). But the good and true in these great 
authors is not disturbed by what may be said of that which is not so. The 
points, for example, in which Lotze served the lectures so well are not 
touched, or even approached, by the criticism before us. Of Ritschl’s 
‘‘veiled Unitarianism,” the lectures of 1889 take note (pp. 292, 293) as 
‘*the newest German school of latitudinarian thought.” 

Ritschl makes God unknowable as a real being. This is the result of his 
theory of cognition, and Ritschl maintains that every theologian must have 
one. Knowledge of phenomena, he declares, gives no knowledge of things, 
though phenomena themselves contain something else that is real. We 
“ deal with a shadow which casts a shadow of itself within the domain of 
the subjective consciousness.’’ ‘ Not even on the ground of divine revela- 
tion can we know anything about God as He is in himself.” “ Not even the 
recognition of personality,” says Ritschl, “implies an independent knowledge 
of Him prior to his determination of himself as the will to love, but gives 
us the appropriate form for this content.” Other objects of Christian faith 
are also deemed unknowable, — God’s holiness, his end in creation, his love, 
His relation to the world, the Divinity of Christ, his reality other than as a 
human being in time, his atonement, with its grounds in sin and primitive 
justice, ete. Christ is not God in any other sense than that He became 
such by suffering as a human being for us. All propitiation or satisfaction 
of God is denied as impossible, Christ as Saviour being merely a phenom- 
enon of consciousness, and all taking place within the soul itself. Saving 
faith in Christ is, therefore, matter of imagination ; divine providence dis- 
appears ; the church is a collection of fancy people ; prayer is nothing but 
thanksgiving for the course of nature ; revelation is quite impossible ; obli- 
gation and Christian duty are nought ; religious knowledge is only “ value- 
judgment ” — whatever this may be, apparently an estimate of the profit 
of ideas to ourselves, — about which individual opinions will differ forever ; 
and the “ consciousness of the church,” which resolves itself into that of 
individuals, gives to everything called religion what importance it has. 

It is quite impossible to give here the close, acute, and searching analysis 
by which Staehlin shows that all this grows out of the Lotze-Kantian epis- 
temology adopted by Ritschl. His own claim is that his theology rests on 
“a different theory of cognition, and employs a different mode of fixing the 
objects of knowledge ” from that of all Christian theologians. And it is al- 
together true. Lotze also declares that “ Christ cannot be the Son of God 
in the strict and proper sense of the term.” All three writers agree in re- 
jecting the philosophical preliminaries that establish certitude, and supply 
instead schemes of thought that justify Agnosticism. 

Ritschl’s system will in due time have had its day in Germany, and fall 
into that great Teutonic limbo of decayed and fractured schemes to which 
so many have gone already. It exemplifies the well-known saying that 
“German theology is a process and not a product.” Lotze’s influence may 
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retain longer from his more attractive style and his disclaimer of intending 
a philosophical system at all. Meantime, there are some things among us 
which invite a temporary prevalence (among some) of Ritschl’s ideas. 

1. Tendencies to anthropocentric theology. These are visible in much 
that calls itself Christcentric. Man is silently, perhaps unconsciously often, 
made the standard of truth. With Ritschl this is openly done. God, even, 
is made to find the end of his own being in man. “ Man’s relation to the 
world supplies not only the impulse to religion, but also its very substance 
and goal.” 

2. The truth of everything is decided by its “ helpfulness” to man. “ Re- 
ligion is rooted in a eudemonistic impulse.” There is religious knowledge 
“when God is conceived as guaranteeing to the believer a position in the 
world,” ete. For sin there is no place. It is “treated by God as igno- 
Tance.’’ 

3. The American outery against metaphysics will easily join on to that of 
Ritschl. “To surrender metaphysics,’’ says Staehlin, “is to lose one’s hold 
on the very historical positions which give value to church theology.’’ This, 
doubtless, is a large reason for the surrender. A present task of theology is 
to “bring to light the necessary metaphysical presuppositions of the Chris- 
tian religion, and to present them in more adequate form.’’ But of just 
this most of our religious thinking is incapable. It will readily fall a prey 
to a foreign theology which resists doing it. 

4. Along with this always go avoidance and denunciation of definite 
views of religious truth. “A long-continued negative occupation with the 
teaching of Scripture and the church ’’ is a special cause of this over-sea. 
This teaching “ has been so long critically pulled to pieces and reconstructed 
that one has at last to confess inability to say what its true and proper sub- 
stance is ; in fact one would be as puzzled to define it as to determine the 
nature of the Kantian “thing in itself.’’ It is easy to point out approxima- 
tions to this already among us. 

5. False notions of what is called “Christian consciousness.’? Nothing is 
easier than to ascribe errors to this as their ground and proof. German 
thinkers already have to disclaim it as the justification for scientific religious 
belief, and hold up “the extraordinary diffusion of Ritschl’s theology ” as 
proof of the evil of neglecting philosophical inquiry. They find here “a 
serious crisis in the history of theology.’’ A profounder examination of re- 
ligious ideas is the only corrective among Christian agencies. 

6. The overdoing of the doctrine of love. No wiser remark occurs in 
the work before us than this: “Every attempt to explain the atonement 
solely by reference to the love of God must show itself futile.’” Much of 
our evangelism goes disastrously beyond this, ignoring atonement and turn- 
ing all religious experience into sentimental personal feeling, which does not 
deserve the high and august Scripture name of love. 

7. The ignoring of perfect justice in God. “In the judgment of Dorner, 
the true kernel of Ritschl’s great work (‘ Rechtfertigung und Versohnung’) 
is the position that neither expiation nor satisfaction is needed, because 
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there is no such thing in God as primitive justice. Also Ritschl’s system 
altogether lacks a clear and self-consistent doctrine with regard to... 
moral freedom, and to guilt.’? This is why Ritschl repudiates “atonement 
in the sense of an objective satisfaction,” or the redeeming work of Christ. 

8. Emasculated views of perfect moral law. The “ doctrines of grace” — 
as our fathers styled them-—had a vast ethical and institutional basis. 
There is great industry at present in removing this, and placing everything 
on a subjective, sentimental foundation. Law relations between God and 
man, which must exist as long as God is God, Ritschl assails the Prot- 
estant theology for recognizing, and for adjusting atonement thereto. He 
would sweep moral government into oblivion. “Nothing can be more in- 
compatible with Ritschl’s empirical point of view than the idea of essential 
right.” Of course there is with such a teacher “no such thing as anger of 
God, or as a holy indignation of insulted love.’ How much, in our loose, 
disjointed thinking will join on to this with avidity. “ Ritschl’s neology is 
one of the waves already started from Germany, and is likely to rock unan- 
chored barks somewhat dangerously when it reaches American shores.’’ 
(Monday Lectures, 1887, p. 293.) It is about time for this prediction to 
begin to be fulfilled. 


Grorce F. Macoun. 


Natrionat NEEDS AND Remeptrs, the Discussions of the General Con- 
ference held in Boston, Mass., December 4, 5, and 6, 1889, under the 
auspices and direction of the Evangelical Alliance of the United States. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Company, 1890. 8vo, pp. 331. 
Coiperation of Christians with each other, and personal contact between 

Christians and all who are not Christians, that is to say, aggressive evan- 

gelical union and house to house visitation, are the vital watchwords of the 

Evangelical Alliance of the United States. They give unity to this most 

timely and suggestive volume of speeches, made at the national meeting 

held in Tremont Temple, Boston, December 4-8, 1889. Besides local at- 
tendance, there were present upwards of five hundred delegates. They 
represented sixteen denominations and twenty-three States. Especially 
notable and felicitous in matter and manner were the opening address 
by the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon; two addresses by the Rev. Dr. Josiah 

Strong ; a paper by Professor Ely on “ The Needs of the City ;” an address 

by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley on “The Needs of the Times ;” one on 

“The Need of Permeating our Developing Civilization with the Spirit of 

Christ,” by the Rev. Dr. L. T. Chamberlain ; one on “ The Gospel and the 

People,’’ by Bishop Huntington ; one on “The Enthusiasm for Humanity,” 

by the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks ; one on “The Religious Activity of Lay- 

men,”’ by the Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, and also the closing address by the 

Rev. Dr. A. I]. Plumb. We have found much original and valuable matter 

in what is said here by the Rev. Dr. Russell on “The Alliance Methods ;” 

by the Rev. Dr. Fairbanks on “ The Needs of the Rural Districts ;” by the 

Rev. F. E. Jenkins on “ The Mountain Whites of the South;” by the Rev. 
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Dr. Crosby on “ Moral Legislation ;” by the Rev. Professor Wolf on “The 
Immigrant Population ;”’ by President Amaron on “ French Canadians in 
the United States ;’’ and by the Rev. H. A. Schauffler on our “ Slavonic 
Populations.” As a whole, the book is an arsenal of approved weapons of 
reform. The Alliance does not indorse all that its speeches say ; but, with 
very slight exceptions, this volume will command general approval in en- 
lightened circles. One speaker advocated a somewhat extreme theory as to 
the entirely secular character of the state (p. 198) ; another was willing to 
have liquor licenses sold at auction (p. 54) ; art galleries and museums open 
on Sundays (p. 53) ; and interstate collateral inheritances abolished (p. 56). 
But what we suppose to be the true theory of the relations of the church and 
state in America, that is, that the state is separated from the church but 
not from unsectarian Christianity, is defended on page 282. We most cor- 
dially commend the volume as a whole to the careful study of preachers, 
editors, philanthropists, and scholars. 
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REPLY BY CHARLES F. WINGATE, NEW YORK. 


81. What is being done to solve the Tenement House Problem in crowded 
great cities in America ? 

In New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and notably in the great factory towns, such as Lowell, 
Fall River, Paterson, and Newark, sanitary matters are demanding atten- 
tion. Despite our vast area and scattered population, the same drift from 
country to city is seen here as abroad, and with it the massing of the poorer 
population in squalid and unhealthful homes. 

In 1790 one thirtieth of the American people were found in cities ; now 
the number has risen to one fourth in the nation at large, and one half in 
New York state, and still the current is steadily townward. Our city 
population is largely made up of a low grade of immigrants, decrepit and 
weak, who prefer the pleasures and excitements of the town to the drudg- 
ery and quiet of the farm. Their poverty and clannish instincts lead them 
to herd together in tenements, while their ignorance and uncleanliness, in 
the lack of official supervision, lead them to neglect sanitary rules, and so to 
fall easy victims to disease. “ As the homes, so are the people,” and where 
all incitements to decency, order, comfort, and health are lacking, physical 
and moral decay must follow. 

Statistics may give some idea of the harvest of sickness and death charge- 
able to the defective homes of the masses, but no data exists to show, in all 
their magnitude, the crime, vice, and degradation consequent upon these 
conditions. Even in New York city the public is ignorant of the extent of 
the tenement house evil, because the facts have not been fully published. 
Mortality statistics are always deceptive, especially when they deal with 
averages, or are based on incomplete returns. 

Differences of climate, of personal habits, and of occupation make com- 
parisons between the health records of different cities unreliable. For 
example, London has few large manufactories, while New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Brooklyn are hives of industry. New York alone 
employs over a quarter of a million hands in 11,339 factories and stores. 
Again, the population of American cities is largely made up of adult emi- 
grants, either from foreign countries or from the rural sections, who should 
be better able to resist unfavorable conditions than a population largely made 
up of children and older people. A single suit of clothes may serve all the 
year round in many European countries, but not in our changeable climate. 
February fogs are the poor man’s deadly foe in London, while the torrid 
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heat of summer is most severe upon health in America. Despite the com- 
mon opinion that the native American stock is degenerating, statistics show 
that death finds most victims among our immigrant population. Pulmonary 
disease is sweeping off the Americanized Irish, and amid the tenement sec- 
tions of our great cities their children‘die like flies. 

The sanitary deficiencies of American cities may be charged, first, to lack 
of foresight in planning them, and second, to the want of supervision over 
their construction. Philadelphia and Washington illustrate the benefits of 
forethought in providing streets and avenues of sufficient width in the one 
ease, and of supplying abundant shade trees and parks in the other. The 
crooked cow-paths and narrow lanes of New York and Boston ought never 
to have been permitted to develop into thoroughfares, and the interests of 
public health should have been considered to the extent of restricting, as it 
is now found necessary to do, the proportion of site which each dwelling 
may occupy, and of prescribing rules for the construction of dwellings. 


REPLY BY THE REY. JOSIAH STRONG, D. D., SECRETARY OF THE 
ALLIANCE. 

82. What new plans does the Evangelical Alliance of the United States pro- 
pose for carrying religious influences to neglected populations. 

The necessity of adopting some new methods of church work in order to 
reach with Christian influence the non-church-going multitude is no less 
urgent in the country than in the city. Careful investigations made in 
some forty townships in New York last summer revealed the fact that the 
average church attendance in those rural districts was only one eighth of 
the entire population, and in one whole county only one tenth. 

The churches are beginning to see that they have not discharged their 
duty to the non-church-going multitude when they have unlocked the door, 
rung the bell, and hung “ Welcome, Strangers,” on the wall of the vesti- 
bule; are beginning to see that if the “ masses ” will not come to the church, 
the church must go to the masses. The Evangelical Alliance has for two 
years endeavored to inaugurate a practical method which would enable the 
churches to do this successfully. For the benefit of communities which 
desire a simpler method and one which, we believe can be worked anywhere, 
we suggest the following modification of the original plan. 

1. The churches of a community agree to divide the territory among 
themselves, no church taking more than it can work thoroughly. It is 
better to work half of a town thoroughly than to half work the whole town. 

2. Each church holds itself responsible to carry the gospel, by repeated 
visitation, to every non-church-going family in its district. Except in large 
cities, it will be found easier to reach non-church-goers by visiting the 
church-goers also. 

3. This district does not in any sense limit the activity of the church 
accepting it or that of other churches. The district must not be considered 
a parish with any exclusive right. Boundary lines may be crossed either 
way. 
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4. The invitations to church and Sabbath-school are given in the name of 
all the cobperating churches. Notice of preferences is sent to churches or 
pastors designated. 

5. While it is hoped that for their own spiritual culture the laity will 
engage in the work of visitation, each church is left perfectly free to adopt 
its own method. 

6. The object of the repeated visitation, once a month is recommended, 
is primarily to establish friendly relations between those who are Christians 
and those who are not. 

7. The codperating churches meet statedly, at least once a quarter, to 
report the work done, to devise and execute plans for meeting more effec- 
tively the needs which have been disclosed, to bring their united influence 
to bear on all moral reforms, and to profit by each other’s experience. This 
comparing of results will ultimately lead to the survival of the fittest 
methods. 

Mr. Moody, referring to the Alliance plans, says, “You ’ve got hold of 
the biggest idea in America.” 








VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


Computsory voting has found a most distinguished advocate in the per- 
son of the Hon. David Dudley Field, of whom an eminent chancellor of 
England once remarked : “ He has done more for the reform of laws than 
apy man living.” (See Our Day for January, 1888, p. 73.) Mr. Field 
spoke as follows at the dinner of the Massachusetts Reform Club, at the 
Parker House, Boston, March 7 : — 

There are now, as I reckon them, six problems before the 
American people — honest government, woman suffrage, the 
negro race, the rights of labor, the government of cities, and 
the government of corporations. The first of these problems is 
foremost of them all, first in importance and first in the minds 
of the people. Why is it that so much is said and written 
about ballot reform? Why is it that fraud has crept into the 
elections and is cheating the people out of their rights of self- 
government? You have lately enacted a law for protecting the 
secrecy of the ballot, and I am told that the law works well. 
For this you are to be congratulated, not only for the good 
work done to yourselves, but for the good example to your sis- 
ter states. 

I will bég leave, however, to urge your going a step farther. 
This is a party government, or perhaps I should rather say, a 
government to be administered by party. You cannot make it 
otherwise. Party is indispensable in a free country in order 
to avoid the distraction and disintegration consequent upon 
many candidates, many groups of electors, and many questions. 
In no other way can you concentrate the votes upon particular 
persons or particular measures. Our theory is that this is a 
government of the people, that is to say, a government resting 
upon all the people, not a part of them, not on aristocrats or 
kings, but on the whole body of citizens. The accustomed 
phrase, stamped as if it were a coin fresh from the popular 
mint, is that ours is a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. In sober earnest we must confess that this 
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is no longer a government by the people and for the people. 
Its true designation would be a government of the people, run 
by politicians, caucuses, bosses, and cliques, for their own bene- 
fit. Ballot reform will go a great way to make it what the 
popular proverb would have it to be, but it will not go the 
whole way. What we are to aim at is to induce all the voters 
to take part in the administration of the government, for the 
equal benefit of all the people. 

We will begin with these two postulates, that the collective 
will of the whole people is the only lawful source of authority 
in this country ; and that this will is expressed not by the peo- 
ple in mass, but through delegates chosen by them. The choice 
of these delegates becomes thus of vital importance. In the 
making of the choice, two distinct processes are to be per- 
formed, one the setting up of the candidates, the other the final 
choice between them. We are busying ourselves at the present 
time with the second process, to the neglect almost entirely of 
the first. Now of the two processes, the first is hardly less im- 
portant than the second, for if honest and capable candidates 
are put in nomination it matters less which are elected, as in 
either case the community will be well served. The supreme 
problem, then, is to get the best candidates, and then to make 
all the people choose from among them. How will you get the 
best candidates ? 

Suppose an election in which only one office is to be filled, 
say that of mayor of this city. How can you secure nomina- 
tions which best express the wishes of the majority of citizens 
in each party? You answer that the best way of getting at the 
wishes of the citizens is to ask them. Ask the Democrats 
whom they would nominate, and put the same question to the 
Republicans. You will then get the wishes of a majority of the 
Democrats as to their candidates, and of a majority of the Re- 
publicans as to theirs, and when the day of election comes the 
majority of all the voters of the city will declare by their bal- 
lots which of the two candidates they prefer. A similar pro- 
cess would suffice when there are several offices to be filled. 

How and when can the citizens be asked whom they would 
nominate? I answer that whenever a registration is made for 
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each election the voters should be required to name their candi- 
dates when they register their own names as voters. That plan 
would answer for New York. In places where there is a stand- 
ing list of voters, their preference of candidates to be nomi- 
nated might be expressed in writing and all the voters be called 
upon to give such an expression. The details need not be spe- 
cified here: they could easily be worked out. If neither of these 
methods commends itself as practicable and useful, then a writ- 
ten nomination signed by a certain number of electors — say, 
for example, one tenth — should be sufficient warrant for print- 
ing the ballots and pursuing the system prescribed by present 
laws. This last is, I believe, the method adopted in your bal- 
lot reform act for nominations other than by caucus or conven- 
tion, but it may call out the wishes of only a minority of the 
voters, and leave the caucus in full force. 

At present the primary is the nominating unit, and a very 
bad one it is. It is for the most part unregulated by law, and 
isa hap-hazard affair. A caucus is called, and few or many, 
generally few, attend, and they nominate. The mass of the 
voters do not attend and their voices are not heard. This meet- 
ing nominates for the smaller local offices, and it sends delegates 
to the larger conventions for the nomination of candidates for 
the larger districts, and so on in acertain gradation till you get 
to the nomination of a governor and other state officers. My 
contention is that, instead of being made by these few, the nom- 
ination should be made by all the voters in the party residing 
in the district which the primary now assumes to represent, or 
as many of these voters as can be made to signify their wishes 
by their presence at a public meeting, or by writing, under such 
safecuards as may be necessary to prevent fraud. 

My suggestions, therefore, are these two, suggestions which I 
make with all proper deference to other views, but which I ven- 
ture to press upon your attention, and these are official nomina- 
tion and compulsory election. I would make as many of the 
voters as possible take part in the nomination, and I would 
make all of them vote. Compulsory voting is as necessary as 
compulsory education. The abstentions from the polls make a 
curious and instructive showing in our political history. No 
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doubt the principal reason was the disgust generally felt at the 
prevailing political methods. The measures proposed would, I 
am fain to believe, fitly crown the edifice of electoral reform. 


Ex-Pres. McCosu, of Princeton, has recently proposed a federation of 
all Evangelical Protestant Churches, to secure the preaching of the gospel 
to every creature. The Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, president of the Evangelical 
Alliance of the United States, favors this plan. The agreement of two 
such experts is an interesting sign of the times. Dr. MecCosh’s suggestions 
as to dividing our entire territory into parishes with religious agents respon- 
sible for each (see Christian Review, February 6) are based largely on his 
prolonged experiences with the celebrated Scottish parochial system, but 
he adapts his plan carefully to the exigencies of American life. 


It was my privilege, some years ago, to start a movement in 
Philadelphia which, by the active codperation of people in 
Europe and America, has culminated in an alliance of all the 
Presbyterian churches in England, Scotland, and Ireland, on 
the Continent of Europe, in Australia and the British Colonies, 
in the United States and Canada. I have been asked once and 
again whether I would join in an effort to bring all our evan- 
gelical churches into a visible unity. I declared my anxiety to 
have such a measure carried, but have declined taking any 
active steps to further it, as I see that the churches are in no 
way prepared to sanction it. I do not inquire which of the 
churches is to blame for this state of feeling, or whether all of 
them are, so far, to blame. Certainly all are to blame which 
are not prepared to unite on a footing of equality and which 
insist on all others being absorbed into their own body. 

If we cannot yet have an Jncorporation, let us have a Feder- 
ation. We have a model to guide us in the Constitution of the 
United States, which was founded, I think, so far on the con- 
stitution of the church, and from which we may borrow some 
things in drawing out a plan of church codperation. 

The plan which I propose does not interfere with the arrange- 
ments of any church. It does not profess to be a church organi- 
zation ; it is simply a provision by which each church, adhering 
to its own constitution, may carry out the will of the Master. 
The Episcopal clergyman is still under his bishop, the Presby- 
terian minister is still under his presbytery or classis, and the 
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Congregational pastor has the benefit of the advize of a council. 
While this paper is passing through the press I am happy to 
find that in the Presbyterian Church the Committee of Confer- 
ence with the Protestant Episcopal Commission on Church 
Union have “ unanimously determined to recommend that the 
Assembly declare its desire for a Federation of the Evangelical 
Churches of the land, and invite the other church organizations 
to arrange for a conference at which such a measure shall be 
considered and, if practicable, consummated.” 

It is in thorough accordance with the history of Christianity. 
It is well known that when the church was becoming widely 
spread it divided the country into districts or parishes, and 
appointed a person to take an oversight of each. It can be 
shown that this was one of the means by which Christianity 
became diffused through every city, town, village, and rural 
district of Europe. The system continues to this day, and when 
the church is left free and the minister is faithful, it has many 
advantages. I can say so from experience, as I was a parish 
minister for sixteen years. In one of my parishes I had a col- 
league and upwards of fourteen hundred communicants, and 
there were several dissenting ministers in the town. Every 
man, woman, and child in a parish of six thousand was carefully 
looked after, and there were not a dozen people who did not 
attend the house of God on the Sabbath. 

In the United States .we have a different state of things. 
There the parochial system has very much disappeared. The 
minister feels that his charge is mainly over those who attend 
his church, wherever they may reside. Some feel as if they 
have no responsibility beyond their own people, and think that 
they do enough when they minister faithfully to them. There 
are others who do evangelistic or missionary work, but as all 
do not, and there is no system, there are many and large dis- 
tricts, both in town and country, which are neglected and allowed 
tv sink into heathenism and vice. 

Now the Federation, such as I suggest, is adapted to this 
state of things. It allows every pastor to attend specially to his 
own people, and to do good wherever he can. But meanwhile 
it allots a district, say of five hundred, or one thousand or two 
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thousand, to every evangelical minister who is willing to under- 
take it. His business is to secure that the glad tidings are made 
known to all, to young and old. The minister may do this him- 
self, or more frequently he will do it with the help of others. 
He should have lay assistants, male and female, elders, deacons, 
deaconesses, Sabbath-school teachers ; and large congregations 
should have competent paid assistants. The advantage of this 
system is that, without infringing on the rights of any church or 
individual, we secure that Christ’s command is obeyed, the glad 
tidings of salvation are made known to every creature even in 
our poorest and most outcast districts. Christians are bound 
to find a way by which this end may be secured, and I have 
sought in vain for any other plan by which the end is sure to be 
accomplished. 

I do not claim any merit in this scheme. There is no origi- 
nality in it. Some such method has occurred to hundreds — 
only it has not been carried out. But I have to insist on one 
provision being made in the scheme, and it is the only peculiar- 
ity that I claim for it. As so long a parish minister, I know 
and have felt the aversion of those who have parochial charges 
to allow other laborers to enter their district. In this advanced 
age all such restrictions must be removed. There is to bea 
minister to take the oversight of a parish, but he is not to hinder 
another minister from visiting his people in that district or 
otherwise doing good in it — say, setting up a Sunday-school or 
even building a church in it. This is an essential part of the 
measure I propose. I can conceive that good may arise from 
such a stimulus. Even in the Romish Church the monk was 
encouraged to enter the parish of the lazy priest and do good. 
In the European countries the dissenters stir up the parish 
ministers. There must be full liberty to every man to do good 
where he can. While all this is allowed, people generally will 
be disposed to help rather than hinder the parish minister, who 
will find an abundant field of usefulness. At all events, this 
liberty must be allowed in the plan if it is to be successful. 
Without this it will not be listened to for a moment. 

But here the question is raised — and it is a difficult, indeed 


the only difficult, one — With whom is the division into par- 
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ishes and the appointment of the ministers for the district to be 
made? This is a subject on which there is need of careful con- 
sideration, kind conference, and discussion. 

Much of the work might be done spontaneously by pastors. 
Feeling the work to be beyond their individual strength, they 
will be ready to call in others to act with him. One says, I will 
take this district and you will take that. Much may be done 
in this way without any authoritative superintendence. It has 
occurred to me that, when ministers over-jealous for their de- 
nomination cannot agree, pious laymen, accustomed to con- 
tribute to the schemes of the churches, might say, We cannot 
give to every sectarian scheme ; let us agree upon a distribution 
of the work, and let all fall in with it. 

But if nothing more than this is done, I fear that there will 
be gaps, and regions between the parishes abandoned to heath- 
enism. Jf it can be done, it is desirable to have an advisory 
(not an authoritative) power, to divide the city or rural dis- 
trict, or, if possible, the whole country, into parishes, and allot 
the agents to each. 

The Evangelical Alliance might surely aid in this work, 
might so far guide (not control) it. It has sometimes been 
objected to the Alliance that it is a talking and not a working 
body. I do not join in that objection, but if it can be induced 
to take a part in the practical work proposed the objection will 
be felt no longer. The President of the American Branch of 
the Alliance, as an individual, favors the proposed scheme. 
I cherish the hope that the whole body may countenance it, in 
entire consonance with its fundamental principle of not interfer- 
ing with the churches. The American branch might appoint a 
commission or committee to organize this work, and combine 
the ministers in conducting it. The local branches would each 
have a work here in which they might do unbounded good, and 
have unbounded pleasure in doing it. 

If there be a denomination which cannot get others to join 
it, let it proceed to divide the district into parishes and ask one 
of its own ministers to take charge of each. If there be a 
branch of the church which will not join with any other, I 
should grieve over the narrowness, but I would say to it, Divide 
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the country for yourselves, and as you do so you may find the 
work of preaching the Gospel to every creature to be too great, 
and you may be led to call in others. If the plan cannot be 
earried out at once in every part of the country, let it be com- 
menced at once in a district where the Christian ministers are 
prepared for it. 

It will be a recommendation of the measure, in the view of 
many ministers, that when they visit in these parishes the peo- 
ple will be more likely to come to their church than to any other. 
There is to be no compulsion, but there is a moral suasion here 
which is allowable, and may be very effective. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


An INTERNATIONAL RaiLway between North and South 
America is likely to be opened in the near future. The Pan- 
American Congress has been doing its work quietly, so quietly, 
in fact, that its debates and the reports of its committees have 
been practically unnoticed. But one of the latter, recently 
made, has attracted general attention, not only because it per- 
tains to one of the most important subjects of consideration by 
the conference, but because it is one upon which there was no 
expectation that satisfactory agreement could be reached. That 
is the report on the question of an international railway to con- 
nect the states of the northern and southern hemispheres, and 
which the South American delegates assert to be desirable, if it 
is feasible. The scheme is not a new one, though it is advanced 
for the first time as one fairly probable of realization, and the 
members of the Congress, in the absence of legislative powers, 
agree merely to recommend its approval by the governments 
they represent. They suggest the appointment of a commission 
of engineers, three from each nation interested, to meet at 
Washington, with power to determine possible routes, to esti- 
mate their respective cost and compare their advantages, and to 
make preliminary surveys. It is recommended that the line 
shall, so far as practicable, pass through each one of the Amer- 
ican republics and unite their principal cities, and where this is 
impracticable, that branch lines shall be built, and that existing 
railroads shall be utilized where possible in order to minimize 
expense. It is suggested also that materials for construction 
and equipment shall be exempt from duty, that the completed 
road shall be free from taxation, that subsidies shall be granted 
by the various governments, and that the expenses of the pre- 
liminary surveys, ete., be borne by each in proportion to popu- 
lation. Nothing is said as to the relations of the governments 
to the road as a whole or to its sections, when completed, though 
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presumably such relations have been carefully considered, but 
the line is to be declared strictly neutral for all time. Whether 
anything comes of these suggestions or not, the practicability 
of the scheme is conceded, and if the American republics really 
want a railway, only mutual confidence, amity, and a readiness 
to share the expense are requisite to insure its completion. That 
it would be of great benefit to all the nations concerned cannot 
be doubted, opening the whole of the vast southern continent to 
trade and civilization, and, if accompanied by a suitable scheme 
of reciprocity, giving the United States a decided advantage 
over European markets. The chief obstacle in the way would 
be the jealousy which tends to prevent states from joining in 
enterprises of common interest, but which, happily, the confer- 
ence, in recommending the scheme to the governments, asserts 
does not in this case exist. 


SocraLisM makes rapid progress in Germany. This fact 
causes uneasiness, but it would be idle to predict immediate 
danger either to the Empire or the Reichstag because Social- 
ism has gained a million supporters. A portion of that million 
voted the Socialist ticket simply to show their discontent with 
industrial conditions, and even had the vote been a half larger 
than it was, its effect on the Parliament and the state would 
still be limited. For while the Socialists dominate certain cities 
through the industrial classes, they have virtually no foothold 
with the agricultural population, are as bitterly opposed by the 
strong Catholic minority as by the government, and make no 
impression on the army, abolition of which is a part of their 
programme. They have not the strength to rise against the 
army, and the army will not go over to them, because it is well 
fed and so cannot sympathize with the misery that excites So- 
cialism, and in the present Reichstag at least they cannot con- 
trol a majority. The Republicans will not unite with them 
save to gain their own ends, which are not those of Socialists, 
and the government can win a working majority by concessions 
to the Catholics, who dislike Republicans and Socialists alike. 
It is improbable, even, in that event, that it will have to aban- 
don the anti-Socialist law, but if it does, so long as the present 
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Parliament lasts it is likely to have much its own way on other 
things, for it has a veto power which it will use, and apart from 
new credits, the Reichstag does not control expenditure. The 
really serious effects of the elections will appear hereafter and 
indirectly rather than directly and immediately, and in no way 
perhaps more patently than in a large increase of Socialist 
strength. A victory always attracts an increased following to 
the victors, and gives the latter courage and zeal in prosecuting 
its campaign, and, beside, as numbers grow, the repression of 
the government is fairly certain to be less severe. Radical as 
it has been thus far, the Socialist vote has grown to a million, 
and with repression lessened and the growth of the party by 
propaganda, it is not unlikely that at the next election every 
third instead of every fifth voter will be a Socialist. Such a 
result may be hastened by the virtual admission of the justice 
of Socialist complaints by the Emperor in his recent rescript, 
and his plans for relieving them; for if he does not carry them 
out satisfactorily, with all the meanings workmen have read 
into them, he will be held by the Socialists to have broken his 
word or to be powerless to carry out his own purposes. Either 
will reinforce the Socialist strength and increase disbelief in 
help by constitutional methods, and if the latter becomes strong 
and the party grows to a third of the population, the state may 
be in serious danger. The party might even attempt a rising, 
and although in that event they would certainly be put down 
by the army, government would then have to be carried on by 
military force which, soldiers as they are, the Hohenzollerns do 
not want. The danger may be averted, of course, by the pas- 
sage of a poor law, that will relieve workmen of the fear of 
want, and it is probable that, if fear becomes strong, the 
Emperor may force such a law through, despite the dislike of 
the peasantry to bear the expense it will involve. He may, too, 
consent to such reforms as Socialists and Republicans can agree 
upon, and may relax the repression which now only swells the 
Socialist ranks, and permit a freedom of discussion that may 
result in some safe modification of the social system. For 
either would revive belief that relief might be attained by con- 
stitutional methods, instead of by revolution, to which the Ger- 
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mans, with their thorough discipline and liking for strong au- 
thority, must hesitate to resort. 


AUSTRALASIAN CONFEDERATION promises great results. The 
conference convened at Melbourne to consider the question of 
Federation has adopted the federal principle and summoned a 
convention to meet at Melbourne in January next to frame a 
constitution. The event is of scarcely less importance to Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples than the calling of a convention to draft a 
constitution for the American Union, and is mainly due to the 
advanced position with respect to federation taken by Sir Henry 
Parkes, premier of New South Wales. The remaining colonies, 
led by Victoria, hoped that federation might be realized some 
time in the future, but believed that the most that could be 
accomplished now was the constitution of a central authority 
for defense, under which the military and naval forces of the 
colonies might be united in one command, and a consistent sys- 
tem of fortifications constructed. But Sir Henry insisted that 
as the carrying out of such a scheme would necessitate the crea- 
tion of a paramount authority, a federal government might as 
well be erected at once, and so asked for a governor-general for 
all Australia, a federal ministry, and a federal Parliament of 
two houses. That he has won over the conference to his views 
shows him to be the most powerful factor in Australian polities, 
not the less that the jealousies of the colonies and their ten- 
dency to separation could not easily have been overcome. In- 
deed, the attitude of the premier’s own colony would increase 
the difficulty of agreement, in that it refused not only to recog- 
nize the Federal Council, created in 1885, with a view to united 
action within certain limits, but subsequently to use it as a basis 
for larger federal institutions. There would be, too, jealousy 
over the location of the federal capital, a disinclination on the 
part of New Zealand, 1,200 miles away, to unite save for the 
purpose of defense, and a serious difference on the tariff ques- 
tion, Victoria, for example, being strongly protectionist and 
New South Wales as strongly free trade. The latter question 
has thus far proved a formidable obstacle to South African 
federation, but the western colonies have apparently agreed to 
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sacrifice individual predilections to the great end in view, and 
to leave matters upon which there are decided differences to 
the adjustment of time. As the manifest destiny of Australia 
is to be a federal republic, and the new movement is made in a 
spirit of loyalty to Great Britain, there is likely to be no opposi- 
tion on the part of the home government to the work of unifi- 
cation, but only a warm welcome. ‘True, its power will be some- 
what lessened thereby, but its relations to Australia will be 
greatly simplified, in that it will have only to deal with one 
state instead of dealing separately with the five colonies now 
composing it. As for Australia, no country ever started out 
with greater advantages, possessing a warm but not tropical 
climate, a soil suitable for a large variety of crops, and a popu- 
lation almost wholly English and Protestant, the majority of 
which is fairly well to do. In time, it will be the great Anglo- 
Saxon land of the world, for it will contain a larger population 
than the United Kingdom, and will have a smaller proportion 
of foreigners than the United States and Canada, and will 
occupy a continent of which no foreign power lays claim toa 
rood. But to work out its great destiny, it must be a united 
Australia, not a mere collection of jealous states, a fact that has 
been realized by the Melbourne Conference in its adoption of 
the federal idea as expressed in Sir Henry Parkes’ motion. 














